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ovember  and  December 
bring  families  together  for 
holiday  gatherings  and  a 
time  when  we  can  all  be  thankful 
for  what  we  have  in  this  state. 
With  our  abundant  natural 
resources  that  include  fish  and 
game,  unique  non-game  species  and  productive  woodlands,  marshes  and  wet- 
lands, the  passion  that  is  shared  by  outdoor  enthusiasts  in  Louisiana  is  under- 
standable. 

We  cannot  relax  in  our  efforts  to  conserve  and  preserve  those  resources, 
especially  the  fragile  wetlands  that  are  threatened  by  coastal  erosion.  LDWF  will 
continue  to  work  with  other  state  and  federal  agencies  to  obtain  funding  for 
projects  which  dually  protect  our  properties  and  provide  coastal  restoration 
solutions  along  our  Gulf  shoreline. 

Two  examples  include  projects  funded  by  the  Coastal  Wetlands  Planning, 
Protection  and  Restoration  Act  (CWPPRA)  that  have  progressed  through  the 
approval  process.  One  project  targets  Isles  Dernieres  Barrier  Islands  Refuge 
below  Terrebonne  Parish.  A  seven-year-old  pilot  project  there  created  eight 
breakwaters  that  have  replenished  sand  and  bolstered  landmass  at  Raccoon 
Island.  This  small  island  is  home  to  the  most  diverse  assemblage  of  nesting 
colonial  water  birds  in  the  state,  and  perhaps  in  the  country.  It  has  the  greatest 
number  of  nesting  Brown  Pelicans,  Roseate  Spoonbills  and  Reddish  Egrets  in 
the  state. 

The  next  phase  will  extend  the  breakwaters  to  the  west  end  of  the  vegetat- 
ed portion  of  island  which  will  continue  to  erode  if  left  unprotected.  Work  on  the 
second  phase  should  begin  in  the  fall  of  2005  if  everything  stays  on  schedule. 
A  second  project  targets  freshwater  introduction  south  of  Highway  82  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge.  If  implemented  as  proposed, 
the  plan  would  enhance  the  health  of  brackish  marshes  that  support  a  large  part 
of  the  Rockefeller  ecosystem,  one  of  the  state's  natural  treasures.  Keeping  that 
vast  marshland  stabilized  at  Rockefeller  maintains  a  sizeable  buffer  between  the 
Gulf  and  the  higher  ground  in  parts  of  Cameron  and  Vermilion  parishes.  So  both 
the  local  community  and  wildlife  will  benefit  when  the  plan  moves  forward. 

The  Fur  and  Refuge  Division  is  to  be  commended  for  the  effort  made  to  steer 
both  projects  through  the  funding  process. 

As  I  write  this  in  early  October,  and  with  this  hurricane  season  winding  down, 
we  can  certainly  be  thankful  that  our  state  did  not  sustain  a  direct  hit  from  the 
series  of  powerful  storms  that  entered  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  this  summer 
Hurricane  Ivan  in  mid-September  had  us  on  high  alert  and  inconvenienced 
thousands  of  people  forced  out  of  its  path,  but  most  residents  were  able  to 
resume  life  as  normal  shortly  after  the  storm  passed  through. 

The  Chandeleur  Islands,  as  well  as  Plaquemines  and  St.  Bernard  parishes, 
took  the  brunt  of  Ivan's  force  as  it  moved  further  east  before  making  landfall. 
But  outdoorsmen  were,  for  the  most  part,  able  to  take  to  the  woods  and  waters 
the  following  weekend. 

Enjoy  the  holidays  with  family  and  the  outdoors  if  you  have  the  chance.  Take 
time  to  give  thanks  and  show  the  next  generations  what  we  all  have  to  work  to 
preserve — and  what  our  servicemen  and  women  are  fighting  for  around  the 
world. 

Our  blessings  are  many. 
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Managing  for  Successful  Waterfowl  Huntini 


BY 

SCOTT 

DURHAM 


Many  Louisiana  duck  hunters  have  been  disappointed  with  their 
level  of  success  in  recent  seasons.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
many  variables  impact  waterfowl  hunting  success  in  our  state. 
These  variables  have  been  written  about  and  discussed  with  con- 
cerned hunters  many  times  over  the  past  years.  Some  of  them,  like 
weather  patterns,  we  have  little  or  no  control  over.  However,  on 
many  private  lands,  there  are  changes  we  can  make  to  improve 
our  odds  for  better  hunting  success.  Two  such  changes  involve 
decreasing  hunting  pressure  and  improving  habitat. 
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HUNTING  PRESSURE 

Hunting  pressure  can  have  a  dramatic 
effect  on  waterfowl  behavior  and  move- 
ment. In  many  cases  hunters  can  manage 
this  pressure  to  ehminate  its  negative 
effects.  Once  more,  Louisiana  and  the  rest 
of  the  Mississippi  Flyway  have  a  60-day 
season  with  a  six-duck  Umit,  making  eight 
years  in  a  row — unprecedented  in  our 
hunting  history.  By  the  time  ducks  get  to 
Louisiana,  juvenile  numbers  have  been 
reduced  and  we  are  hunting  wary,  blind- 
shy  ducks.  They  have  been  educated  all 
the  way  down  the  flyway. 

The  following  common-sense  guide- 
lines have  historically  improved  success 
for  hunters  and  landowners,  though  they 
will  not  apply  to  every  situation.  Many 
hunters  or  landowners  may  not  have  the 
ability  or  enough  acreage  to  subscribe  to  all 
of  the  following  practices.  In  such  a  case, 
adjacent  hunters  and  smaller  landowners 
could  form  cooperatives  and  agree  to  try 
some  of  them.  If  hunting  pressure  is  very 
intense  around  you  and  you  are  dissatis- 
fied with  your  hunting,  consider  trying  the 
following  at  your  site: 

Establish  a  refuge.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  large  private  area  to  hunt, 
try  setting  aside  a  few  hundred  acres,  or  if 
possible,  up  to  a  section  (640  acres),  as  a 
refuge  area.  This  will  give  birds  a  place  to 
rest  and  escape  pressure  and  shouki  help 
keep  ducks  in  your  area.  You  can  always  go 
hunt  your  refuge  if  you  a  have  a  special 
occasion,  or  if  your  success  at  regular 
blinds  has  been  poor 

Rotate  your  blinds.  Most  blinds  can 
not  be  hunted  successfully  every  day. 
Rotate  your  blinds  and  let  them  rest  at  least 
one  to  two  days  between  hunts. 

Spread  out.  If  you  hunt  permanent 
blinds,  try  to  keep  them  at  least  half  a  mile 
apart.  Each  marsh  or  hunting  area  is  differ- 
ent and  can  withstand  differing  amounts  of 
pressure.  Habitat  quality  (i.e.  food  avail- 
ability, marsh  structure  and  pond  arrange- 
ment) and  location  (i.e.  distance  to  other 
marshes,  rice  fields  or  refuges)  can  dramat- 
ically affect  the  amount  of  pressure  that  a 
hunting  area  can  tolerate.  In  some  marsh- 
es, hunting  two  blinds  per  section  may  be 
all  the  pressure  the  area  can  withstand, 
especially  if  hunted  every  day.  If  your 
hunting  is  less  frequent,  or  mainly  on 
weekends,  you  may  be  able  to  hunt  four 


blinds  per  section  with  good  success. 

There  are  hunting  areas  that  are  so  well 
located  and  of  such  high  quality  that  they 
can  withstand  even  greater  blind  numbers 
and  hunting  pressure.  But  if  birds 
approaching  your  ponds  are  badly  flaring 
from  shots  fired  from  other  blinds,  pres- 
sure is  probably  affectrng  your  hunting. 
Reducing  the  area's  blind  density  may 
improve  success.  Goose  hunters  in  the 
agricultural  fields  should  be  at  least  one 
mile  apart.  To  be  a  good  neighbor,  keep 
permanent  blinds  a  quarter-mile  off  of  the 
property  lines.  If  nothing  else,  look  at  aer- 
ial photos  or  quad  maps  and  communicate 
with  neighboring  landowners  to  space 
blinds  as  widely  as  possible. 

Reconsider  your  idea  of  a  successful 
hunt.  The  definition  of  success  differs 
among  hunters.  Consider  limiting  the 
number  of  birds  you  take  from  a  blind  on 
any  one  hunt.  Hunt  no  more  than  two  to 
three  men  per  blind.  Taking  a  limit  is  not 
always  necessary  for  a  successful  hunt. 
Three  or  four  birds  per 
"mess  of  ducks"  and  wi 


hunter  is  a  nice 
I  provide  a  gtiod 


supper 

Take  your  best  shot.  If  you  generally 
can  not  harvest  a  limit  of  ducks  with  a  box 
of  shells,  consider  practicing  at  a  skeet 
range  before  the  season.  Get  some  tips 
from  a  good  shooter.  This  can  really  tune 
up  those  of  us  that  are  not  good  shots.  You 
need  to  be  the  best  you  can  be  before  you 
start  shooting  at  migratory  birds.  Nothing 
ruins  a  blind  worse  than  "sky-busting." 
Poor  shooting  educates  ducks  and  increas- 
es crippling  rates.  This  is  a  waste  of  a  fine 
wildlife  resource.  We  will  all  miss,  but  we 
need  to  keep  it  to  a  bare  minimum.  Your 
goal  should  be  to  kill  your  ducks  with  half 
a  box  of  shells.  You  can  accomplish  this  by 
taking  good  close  shots  and  knowing  your 
limitations. 

Use  a  retriever.  A  good  waterfowl 
retriever  greatly  eliminates  cripples  and 
adds  to  the  hunting  experience.  Many 
hunters  get  as  much  pleasure  out  of  han- 
dling their  dogs  as  they  do  from  shooting 
ducks.  These  dogs  often  are  household 
pets,  providing  companionship  and  securi- 
ty- 

Get  in  and  get  out.  If  you  have  not 
taken  your  ducks  by  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, consider  getting  out  anyway  and 
going  fishing  (or  back  to  work).  Rarely 
should  you  hunt  past  10  a.m.  unless  you 
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A  good  retriever 

greatly  eliminates 

cripples  and  adds 

much  to  the  hunting 

experience. 


are  hunting  in  tidal  areas.  Let  the  ducks 
ha\'e  the  pond  to  feed  and  rest.  That 
should  help  keep  them  coming  back  later. 

Develop  a  schedule.  Do  not  normally 
allow  your  marsh  or  fields  to  be  hunted 
more  than  once  a  day.  Many  managers 
allow  mornings-only  hunting,  which  seems 
to  help,  especially  in  a  commercial  or  large 
club  situation.  However,  it  is  nice  to  be  able 
to  hunt  after  work  or  to  enjoy  a  sunset,  and 
flexibility  may  be  called  for  regarding  this 
strategy.  The  point  is  to  hunt  an  area  only 
once  a  day,  relieving  the  pressure  and  gi\'- 
ing  the  birds  at  least  half  a  day  to  feed  and 
rest. 

Also,  limit  the  amount  of  scouting  or 
disturbance  that  your  hunting  area  receives 
after  the  morning  hunt  period.  If  boats  are 
continually  running  in  and  out  of  the 
marsh  flushing  birds  off  ponds  or  other 
loafing  areas,  this  may  impact  the  amount 
of  ducks  your  marsh  holds. 

Keep  it  real.  To  give  your  pond  its 
most  natural  appearance,  pick  up  yoiu- 
decoys  after  each  hunt. 

HABITAT 

Another  major  factor  that  affects  water- 
fowl use  of  an  area  is  the  quality  of  the 
habitat.  Water  levels  and  food  axailability 
are  two  things  that  hunters  and  landown- 
ers often  can  manage.  The  subject  of  habi- 
tat management  can  be  complex  and  many- 
layered,  but  some  general  practices  can 
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improve  selected  water- 
fowl habitats. 

For  starters,  maintain 
low  water  levels  during 
hunting  season.  Only  a 
few  inches  are  necessary. 
Water  depths  of  over  18 
inches  are  too  deep  for 
efficient  dabbling  duck 
feeding.  It  takes  less  ener- 
gy to  bill  or  head  dip  than 
to  tip  up  or  dive  after 
food.  So  it  is  common 
sense  that  ducks  will  be 
more  attracted  to  shal- 
lower ponds  with  food  in 
them. 

Maintain  and  protect 
dense  and  robust  stands 
of  submergents  (Southern 
naiad,  pondweeds, 

wigeon  grass  and  coon- 
tail)  in  marsh  ponds.  Try 
not  to  disturb  your  pond  bottom  any  more 
than  necessary.  Protect  roots  and  plants 
and  maintain  water  clarity.  If  possible 
keep  your  motorized  boats  in  the  canals  or 
deeper  bayous  and  push  pole  or  paddle 
into  your  pond.  Don't  be  afraid  to  struggle 
and  work  to  get  to  your  blind.  After  all, 
you  are  on  a  hunt!  If  you  have  to  drive  into 
your  blind  to  hunt,  use  the  same  trail  each 
time. 

Maintain  proper  marsh-to-water 
ratios.  In  some  very  fresh  systems,  inva- 
sives  or  climax  species  such  as  cattail  or 
maiden  cane  can  quickly  spread  and 
decrease  pond  sizes  and  desirable  amounts 
of  submerged  or  emergent  vegetation. 
Also,  open  water  ponds  can  transition  to 
"floatant"  (trying  to  become  land),  and 
waterfowl  value  decreases.  You  must  real- 
ly stay  tuned  Ln  to  your  marsh  or  hunting 
area  and  observe  what  is  happening  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  If  not,  invasives 
could  get  away  from  you  and  become  a 
problem. 

Mechanical  means,  prescribed  burning 
or  approved  label  aquatic  herbicide  treat- 
ments sometimes  become  necessary  to 
manage  this  encroachment  if  some  form  of 
salinity  control  is  not  a\'ailable.  These 
practices  can  have  considerable  and  long- 
lasting  impacts  and  require  experience  and 
advanced  knowledge  to  perform.  In  some 
systems,  usually  more  brackish  and  salt 
marshes,  larger  ponds  and  lakes  get  even 
larger  due  to  loss  of  vegetation  and  soil 
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substrate  caused  by  saltwater  intrusion, 
subsidence  and /or  wind  and  wave  erosion. 
Impounding  with  water  control  structures 
or  the  terracing  techniques  can  slow  or 
even  reverse  these  effects  and  help  restore 
vegetation.  These  practices  will  require 
technical  assistance  and  considerable  finan- 
cial investment  and  are  subject  to  public 
review  and  permitting.  To  learn  more 
about  coastal  erosion  and  efforts  being 
made  to  reduce  it,  go  to  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resource's  website  at 
www.dnr.sinte.ln.us. 

Monitor  salinity  and  water  depths  to 
document  potential  changes  that  may  be 
occurring  in  your  marsh.  Coastal  marshes 
are  dynamic  ecosystems  and  we  need  good 
data  in  order  to  understand  and  possibly 
respond  to  those  changes. 

Moist  soil  habitats  can  provide 
extremely  beneficial  and  attractive  water- 
fowl foods.  Fallow  rice  fields  or  other  agri- 
cultural lands  developed  for  waterfowl  are 
areas  that  can  easily  be  manipulated  to 
achieve  desirable  results.  Preferred  water- 
fowl foods  such  as  wild  millet,  sprangletop, 
sedges  and  smartweed  can  germinate  natu- 
rally after  timed  drawdowns  without  the 
expense  of  seeds  and  fertilizers.  One  sim- 
ply needs  water  control  structures  and /or 
ultimately  a  water  source  for  the  amount  of 
area  being  managed. 

Water  often  can  be  a  limiting  factor  in 
the  agricultural  regions  of  our  state  in  fall 
and  early  winter  Dry  fall  periods  are  his- 
torically common  and  newly  arriving 
waterfowl  may  ha\'e  limited  habitat  above 
the  coastal  zone.  If  you  have 
the  ability  to  provide  water 
during  this  period,  both  the 
waterfowl  and  your  hunting 
experience  will  benefit. 

Forested  wetlands  (i.e. 
green  tree  reservoirs)  are 
habitats  that  are  especially 
attractive  to  Wood  Ducks  and 
Mallards.  They  consist  of 
mast-producing  hardwoods, 
usually  with  a  high  compo- 
nent of  oak  species.  These 
areas  will  have  either  man- 
made  or  natural  levees  in 
combination  with  a  water 
source  and  water  control 
structure  to  flood  and  hold 
water  during  duck  seasons. 
Proper  forest  management  is 
essential  for  long-term  viabil- 


ity of  these  habitats.  Improper  flooding 
regimens  can  reduce  mast  crops  and  ulti- 
mately cause  tree  mortality. 

There  are  many  excellent  private  wet- 
land consultants  and  waterfowl  managers 
in  our  state.  Contact  your  local  wildlife 
management  areas,  refuges  and  hunting 
club  managers.  In  addition,  conservation 
organizations  and  go\'ernment  agencies, 
such  as  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  Ducks  Unlimited, 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  Natural 
Resources  Conservation  Service,  can  assist 
landowners  and  hunters  with  habitat  man- 
agement and  conservation  issues,  pro- 
grams and  questions. 

Remember  that  even  if  habitat  condi- 
tions are  perfect  for  waterfowl  at  your  area, 
you  still  may  not  realize  abundant  harvests 
due  to  the  numerous  variables  involved  in 
waterfowling.  Investing  considerable 
money  and  time  in  waterfowl  endeavors  is 
not  necessarily  a  guarantee  for  success. 
Hunting  migratory  waterfowl  is  a  unique 
experience.  For  many,  the  mystery 
in\'olved,  though  sometimes  disappoint- 
ing, is  part  of  the  allure.  Sk 

Scoii  Durlmiii  /'s  the  North  American 
Waterfowl  Phvi  Cooniiimtor  for  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  In  his  10 
years  with  the  department,  Scott  has  worked 
with  habitat  management,  waterfowl  and 
upland  wildlife. 


Photo  by  Joe  Mac  Hudspeth  Jr. 


Besides  managing 
hunting  pressure, 
habitat  concerns, 
particularly  water 
levels  and  quality 
are  extremely 
Important  for 
successful 
waterfowling. 
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Preparing  Your  Game 

for  Consumption 

and  Taxidermy 


/  suffer  from  mixed  emotions  each 
year  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
hunting  season.  On  one  hand,  I'm 
excited  about  the  upcoming  season's 
opportunities  and  good  times  ahead. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  get  anxious 
about  having  wihi  game  left  over 
from  the  previous  season  though  we 
try  to  eat  what  wild  game  we  have 
in  the  freezer  by  the  time  the  next 
season  rolls  around.  In  fact,  my 
wife  thawed  out  the  last  two  ducks 
we  had  in  the  freezer  just  prior  to 
the  teal  season.  Good  timing! 

This  doesn't  always  happen,  so 
"when  there  is  extra  game  in  the 
freezer  from  last  season,  we  either 
give  it  to  family  and  friends  or  donate  it  to  organizations  like  Hunters 
for  the  Hungry. 

Our  state  has  been  blessed  with  opportunities  thatfeiu  states  can 
match  and  even  fewer  states  can  exceed  thanks  to  the  biologists  who 
collect,  analyze  and  implement  management  strategies  and  our 
enforcement  teams  who  tirelessly  pursue  those  who  would  take  unfair 
advantage  of  this  bounty. 

Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  experience  some  degree  of 
success  during  the  hunting  season  can  also  enjoy  the  great  eating  that 
it  enables  along  with  the  memories  of  great  times  afield.  Field  care, 
cleaning,  storage  and  proper  handling  of  your  bird  or  game  animal  are 
important  in  preparing  for  both  cooking  and  taxidermy. 
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After  the  Kill 


Table  Preparations 


With  all  game,  skinning,  cleaning  and 
freezing  are  very  important.  Most  of  the 
game  that  1  deal  with  are  either  ducks  or 
deer  We  hunt  ducks  in  the  coastal  marsh; 
therefore,  we  cannot  fully  clean  the  birds 
until  we  arrive  back  home  in  the  evening. 
With  our  ducks,  1  pluck  them  except  for  the 
feathered  head  or  wing.  1  prefer  to  leave 
the  head  intact  so  that  when  I  get  home  all 
I  have  to  do  is  cut  the  head  off,  cover  the 
birds  with  water  and  freeze  them.  I  then 
singe  any  remaining  down  feathers  that 
can  not  be  pulled,  gut  the  bird  and  put 
them  all  together  in  a  plastic  bag  with  the 
filled-out  possession  tag  on  ice. 

As  for  deer,  again  you  want  to  get  the 
deer  quartered  and  on  ice  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. If  you  are  close  to  home,  there's  not 
much  of  a  problem.  If  you  are  hours  from 
home,  you  will  need  to  get  the  deer 
skinned,  quartered  and  on  ice  as  soon  as 
possible.  When  cleaning  deer,  if  you  ha\'e 
to  deal  with  a  gut-shot  animal,  1  have  found 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  open  up  the  body 
cavity  since  there  will  be  nothing  there  fit  to 
eat  anyway. 

I  skin  the  animal 
as  carefully  as  I  can, 
avoiding  getting  any 
seeping  fluids  on 
any  part  of  the  meat, 
cut  both  front  legs 
free,  fillet  both  back- 
straps,  carefully  cut 
both  hind  quarters 
free,  wash  them  off 
well  and  ice  them 
down.  I  have  left 
deer  meat  on  ice  for 
as  long  as  a  week  by 
draining  water  off 
daily  and  making 
sure  that  there  is  ice 
covering  the  meat.  I 
have  also  found  that 
it  helps  to  pull  most 

of  the  blood  from  the  meat  too.  If  you  are 
away  from  home,  make  sure  that  you  have 
a  filled-out  possession  tag  with  the  meat.  If 
you  have  it  in  two  ice  chests,  you  will  need 
a  tag  for  each  ice  chest.  I  usually  place  my 
filled-out  possession  tag  in  a  small  plastic 
bag  to  keep  it  from  getting  soaked  and 
falling  apart.  Please  read  and  strictly  fol- 
low all  tagging  requirements  for  best 
results. 


Now,  I'm  no  butcher,  but  I  clean  my  deer 
meat  and  prepare  it  for  the  freezer  in  a 
manner  that  we  will  use.  1  debone  all  my 
meat  then  cut  off  as  much  fat,  gristle,  ten- 
dons, ligaments  and  fascia  (the  thin  mem- 
brane covering  the  meat)  as  1  can.  When  I 
get  through,  I  have  nothing  but  clean  meat, 
since  I  do  not  like  the  taste  of  tallow  fat,  nor 
do  1  like  to  chew  on  bone  or  gristle.  1  then 
cut  the  cleaned  backstraps  in  half,  wrap 
them  in  plastic  wrap  then  freezer  paper, 
and  label  the  package.  The  plastic  wrap 
keeps  the  meat  from  freezer  burning  so 
quickly.  Then  I  separate  the  major  muscle 
groups  of  the  hind  quarters,  cleaning  them 
well  and  wrapping  them  the  same  way  as 
abo\'e  before  freezing.  Ex'erything  else  gets 
cleaned  and  run  through  the  grinder  so 
that  we  can  ha\'e  sausage  made  or  use  it  for 
chili,  hamburgers,  spaghetti  sauce,  meat- 
loaf  and  jerky! 

Trophy  Preparations 

1  have  been  fascinated  with  all  aspects  of 
wildlife,  hunting  and  fishing 
for  as  long  as  1  can  remem- 
ber 1  ha\'e  been  invoh'ed 
with  taxidermy  as  a  hobby 
since  the  age  of  14  (I'm  now 
51)  and  have  seen  the  indus- 
try evolve.  This  e\'olution 
has  brought  forth  some 
extremely  talented  taxider- 
mists  and   artists,   of   which 


Getting  the  animal 
on  ice  as  soon 
as  possible  is 
important  for 
successfully 
preparing  game  for 
food  and  taxidermy. 
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Although  there  are 

some  extremely 

talented  taxidermists 

in  Louisiana,  the 

finished  product  will 

mainly  depend  on 

what  condition  your 

taxidermist  receives 

your  animal  in. 


When  preparing  to 

taxidermy  ducks, 

take  special  care  not 

to  bend  or  break 

feathers. 


Louisiana  has  its  share.  As  talented  as 
many  taxidermists  are,  the  old  adage  still 
remains  true  to  this  day:  "You  can't  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear."  The  same 
goes  for  trophy  animals. 

For  a  successful  result,  the  same  care  that 
you  give  to  your  meat  preparation  should 
be  gix'en  to  vour  trophv.  Small  game 
should  be  wrapped  well  and  frozen  as  soon 
as  possible.  Ducks  are  a  little  different, 
because  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bend  or 
break  feathers,  such  as  the  long  tail  feathers 
on  a  drake  Pintail.  These  can  be  replaced, 
at  a  price,  of  course,  but  the  mount  will 
always  come  out  much  better  when  it  is 
received  in  gooci  shape.  The  head  should 
be  folded  under  the  duck's  wing  to  avoid 
breaking  the  neck  after  it  is  frozen.  If  you 
are  a  duck  hunter  looking  for  a  pretty  spec- 
imen, carry  an  ice  bag  with  you  on  your 
hunts  so  you  will  have  it  ready  when  you 
get  that  perfect  bird. 

As  for  deer  heads,  NEVER  cut  the  throat 
of  a  deer  that  you  intend 
to  have  taxidermied.  If 
the  deer  is  alive  when 
you  approach,  dispatch 
it  with  another  shot  to 
the  chest.  This  method 
will  affect  the  least 
amount  of  meat  and  save 
the  cape.  It  may  also 
keep  you  from  having  to 
wrestle  with  your  deer 
and  risk  getting  injured 
by  those  trophy  antlers! 
If  you  are  unsure  of  how 
to  remove  the  cape  from 
a  deer,  I  recommend  that 
you     start    by     cutting 


down  the  belly  no  farther  than  the  back  of 
the  front  legs.  Next,  cut  down  the  back 
side  of  the  front  legs  where  the  white  and 
brown  hair  meet  and  skin  the  rest  down  to 
as  close  to  the  back  of  the  head  as  you  dare. 
At  this  point  you  can  cut  the  head  off  and 
bring  the  entire  head  with  skiri  attached  to 
the  taxidermist.  Be  careful  not  to  cut  too 
many  holes  in  the  skin,  especially  around 
the  shoulder  and  neck  areas.  Also,  try  not 
to  leave  too  much  meat  on  the  hide.  If  you 
do  not  have  the  patience  for  this  task,  try  to 
get  someone  in  your  group  to  help. 

After  you  get  the  hide  off  of  the  deer,  get 
it  cooleci  down  and  frozen  as  soon  as  you 
can  or  bring  it  straight  to  the  taxidermist. 
Remember,  the  finished  product  will  main- 
ly depend  on  what  condition  your  taxider- 
mist receives  your  trophy  in.  ^ 


Eiiiile  P.  Leblaiic  is  a  wildlife  biologist  for 
Region  VII  and  has  worked  for  LDWF  for  20 
i/ears.  An  avid  hunter  and  fishernwn,  LeBlane 
is  also  a  certified  bowhunter  education  instruc- 
tor 
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20  Years  of  Hands-on  1^ 

Reforestation  at  Ouachita  Wildlife  Management  Area 


Photo  by  Larry  Savage 
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'Jien  Jimmy  AntJiony  ami  Larry  Savage  first  got  word  of  tlic 
department's  purchase  of  additional  acreage  being  added  to  the 
Ouachita  Wildlife  Management  Area,  the  acquisition  made 
sense  on  paper.  The  5,621-acre  Anderson  Farm  tract,  just  off  La. 
Highway  15  would  connect  the  existing  Ouachita  WMA  property  on  the 
south  to  the  Russell  Sage  }NMA  on  the  north. 

Anthony  was  then  a  WMA  specialist  at  Ouachita  ami  responsible  for 
nurturing  and  maintaining  the  wddlife  habitat  resources  for  the  game 
and  non-game  species  therein,  as  well  as  the  outdoorsmen  who  fished  and 
hunted  there.  Savage  served  as  regional  biologist  supervisor. 

The  task  before  him  was  overwhelming  at  first,  however.  How  would 
they  ever  bring  all  of  the  former  rice  and  soybean  fields  back  to  life  as 
wildlife  habitat?  As  a  youngster  in  Ouachita  Parish  in  the  '60s,  Anthony 
had  seen  the  same  acres  cleared  for  agricultural  use,  and  now  they  zvere 
back  under  his  care  to  restore.  His  memories  of  what  the  land  had  once 
looked  like  made  the  goal  he  now  set  seem  unattainable. 

"I  remember  discussing  with  the  staff  how  nice  it  would  be  to  snap  our 
fingers,  skip  ahead  in  time  and  see  tree  stands  and  cultivated  food  plots 
grown  to  maturity,"  said  Anthony,  now  statewide  WMA  Program 
Manager.  "We  knew  what  lay  ahead." 

That  zuas  1984  and  the  challenges  were  numerous. 


STORY  BY 

BO 

BOEHRINGER 


Above,  a  statewide 
Wildlife  Division 
crew  in  1986  restore 
a  186-acre  rice  field 
to  hardwood  forest, 
planting  about  200 
seedlings  of  Nuttall 
oak  per  acre,  each 
worker  averaging 
600  trees  per  day. 
The  area  today  is  a 
successful  restored 
forest  providing 
numerous  outdoor 
recreation 
opportunities. 
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Wildlife  forester 

Jamie  Hughes 

on  Ouachita  WMA  in 

1990  illustrates  the 

basic  restoration 

equipment  for 

planting  one  million 

plus  seedlings — 

dibble,  seedling  bag 

and  dedicated 

Wildlife  Division 

employee. 


Photo  by  Larry  Savage 

Russell 
around 


Hardwoods  on 
Ouachita  WMA  were 
restored  Mother 
Nature's  way. 
Lonnie  "Red" 
Walters  and  Charles 
Booth  are  shown 
here  on  a  modified 
cotton  planter,  hand- 
dropping  acorns  on 
a  soybean  field  in 
1986.  About  1,200 
Nuttall  oak  acorns 
were  dropped  on 
each  acre.  The  hand 
of  Curtis  Parker 
checks  acorn 
planting  depth. 
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Anthony  and  Savage's  first  step 
in  planning  the  reforestation 
involved  consultations  with  staff 
forester  Kenny  Ribbeck  and  other 
governmental  agencies  for  recom- 
mendations and  seed/seedling 
assistance.  A  field  trip  to  the 
USDA's  Stoneville  Hardwood 
Research  Station  in  Mississippi 
garnered  valuable  information  on 
seed  storage  and  a  loaner  planter. 
The  state's  Office  of  Forestry  pro- 
\'ided  cold  storage  space  for  seeds 
(and  seedlings)  and  direct 
seedling  planters  in  later  years. 

The  planting  strategy  attempted 
to  match  the  right  tree  species  for 
the  soil  conditions  at  Ouachita. 
Decisions  on  what  species  to  plant 
were  driven  by  native  forest  com- 
position in  the  surrounding  area. 
Seed  was  collected  primarily  on 
Sage  WMA,  but  other  WMAs 
the  state  were  utilized  for  seed 
gathering  since  funds  for  seed/seedling 
purchase  were  not  available.  The  call  for 
assistance  was  responded  to  by  staff 
statewide.  Tree  seeds /seedlings  included 
many  species  of  oak  and  sweet  pecan. 

Waterfowl  habitat  was  in  the  mix  and 
acreage  was  dedicated  for  that  purpose,  as 
well.  Efforts  would  be  made  to  enhance 
existing  landscape  with  natural  ridge 
boundaries  such  as  Pintail  Alley.  The  mas- 
ter plan  called  for  ciixersity  and  that  would 
be  evident  20  years  out,  but  the  planting 
needed  to  begin. 

The  department's  budget  allowed  very 
little  for  new  equipment  purchases  and 
nothing  for  addi- 
tional employees. 
Existing  equip- 
ment on  site 
included  the 

WMA's  only 

four-wheel   drive 
tractor,     a     1953 
Minneapolis 
Moline  that  had 
originally     been 
purchased        for 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  and 
then    passed    on    to    Red    River 
WMA  before  reaching  Ouachita. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  newly- 
acquired   land   was  covered   in 
Perry  rlay,  spread  by  years  o 
seasonal   overflow   from   Bayou 


Lafourche.  Transporting  men  and  materials 
in  wet-weather  conditions  would  be 
extremely  difficult.  And  then  there  was  the 
planting. 

Early  attempts  to  use  a  tractor-drawn 
mechanical  planter  in  the  fields  ran  afoul  of 
ground  that  was  too  wet  to  allow  passage. 
Tractor  wheels  became  immediately  caked 
with  soft  clay,  creating  planting  delays  as 
workers  stopped  to  clear  the  clogged 
wheels.  In  dry  conditions,  the  hardened 
clay  surface  was  too  rugged  to  penetrate 
with  the  planter  blade. 

The  alternative  was  planting  by  hand,  so 
Anthony,  Ribbeck  and  Savage  drew  up 
Plan  B.  It  required  the  staff — biologists, 
foresters,  technicians  and  maintenance 
workers — walking  side-by-side,  15  feet 
apart,  punching  holes  m  the  ground  with  a 
dibble,  every  12  or  15  feet  in  a  row.  Each 
man  carried  a  bag  of  seedlings,  depending 
on  the  plot  being  laid  out  that  day,  and  the 
rows  stretched  intermittently  over  five 
miles — from  one  end  of  the  newly-pur- 
chased property  to  the  other. 

"Some  of  the  crew,  who  stayed  with  us 
throughout  the  planting,  walked  that  route 
as  many  as  30  times,"  said  Larry  Savage, 
now  a  DMAP  coordinator  "Those  30  trips 
spanned  all  seasons.  Including  10-degree 
winter  days  when  gloves  would  freeze 
solid  if  vou  took  them  off  during  a  break, 
and  summer  heat  m  the  high  90s — before 
we  ever  knew  what  a  heat  index  was." 

And  so  they  went,  row  after  row,  plant- 
ing as  many  as  600-1,000  trees  a  day. 
Assistance  was  recruited  from  other 
WMAs  around  the  state  and  \'olunteers 
from  the  commmiity  were  added  to  the 
work  force.  Some  came  back  for  more, 
many  did  not. 

Setbacks  were  simply  a  part  of  the 
process.      Early  on  in  the  planting 


process,  field  rats  under  heavy  vegetative 
cover  began  to  eat  row  after  row  of  newly- 
sprouted  acorns.  Cutting  back  the  cover 
vegetation  reopened  the  food  source  for 
predators  and  they  responded  by  reducing 
the  rat  population  (and  the  damage  they 
could  do). 

The  drought  of  1988  prompted  field  irri- 
gation to  save  the  growth  that  had  taken 
root.  Extreme  heat  raised  the  water  tem- 
perature so  high,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the 
new  growth  was  actual- 
ly  scalded.   The   irriga- 
tion   was    suspended, 
but  the  planting  and  re- 
planting continued. 

A  reunion  was 
recently  staged  at 
Ouachita  WMA  to 
thank  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  effort 
and  show  the  results  of 

20  years  of  growth.     At     P^oto  by  Jefi  DeGraff 

the  event,  held  on  September  14,  2004, 
Anthony  attributed  some  success  to  trial 
and  error,  but  most  of  the  success  to  hard 
work  and  the  will  to  get  it  done.  "There 
were  years  we'd  have  a  200-acre  plot  plant- 
ed and  success  was  marginal,"  he  noted. 
"So  we'd  go  back  and  plant  it  again,  up  the 
number  of  seed  trees  per  acre,  and  see  what 
happened." 

What  happened  was  900  acres  reforested 
the  first  year,  1985.  Another  3,100  acres 
were  added  to  that  total  by  1993  with  initial 
acorn  production  evident  in  1994. 
Seedlings  planted  over  the  course  of  the 
project  totaled  one  million. 

Additionally,  a  part- 
nership with  Ducks 
Unlimited  created 

another  2,000  acres  of 
waterfowl  habitat  in 
the  form  of  greentree 
reservoirs,  moist  soil 
management  units  and 
flooded  agriculture 
crops. 

As  the  reunion  tour 
concluded,  Anthon\ 
urged  attendees  to  turn 
full  circle  and  see  a  line 
of  trees  blocking  the 
view  of  a  nearby 
slough  that  had  been 
viewable  20  years 
prior.    The   proof   was 


evident,  the  pride  of  all  who 
had  been  a  part  of  it  was 
shared  and  the  sense  of 
accomplishment  was  felt  by 
everyone  who  drove  a  trac- 
tor or  carried  a  bag  of  trees 
and  a  dibble.  '^ 


Bo  Boe}iringcr  serves  as  Press  Secretary  for  the 
Louisiana  Departiiieiit  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 


Photo  by  John  Hanks 


Personnel  at  the 
reunion  in  September 
2004.  Left:  Marvin 
Deason  and  CM. 
Johnson,  both  LDWF 
retirees.  Above  (right 
to  left):    Bob  Love, 
Jimmy  Anthony,  Bill 
Burns  (LDWF 
employees),  Allen 
Davis  and  Dr.  Scott 
Strickland  (National 
Wild  Turkey 
Federation). 


John  Hanks, 
biologist  at  Ouachita 
WMA,  and  retriever 
Dub  in  2002.  Ducks 
taken  on  the  area 
hang  from  a 
17-year-old  Nuttall 
oak  planted  with  a 
dibble  in  1986. 
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JA^est  Bay  WM A: 

^A  Successful  Partnership  Story 


STORY  BY 
WENDELL  SMITH 


West  Bay  Wildlife  Management  Area  is  one  of  the  oldest  public  hunting  areas  in  the  state. 
Located  in  Allen  Parish,  West  Bay  allows  the  outdoor  enthusiast  to  enjoy  nature  by  provid- 
ing many  recreational  activities.  Noted  for  its  reputation  as  a  deer  hunting  hot-spot  for 
southwest  Louisiana,  West  Bay  also  provides  excellent  horseback  riding,  all-terrain  riding, 
birding  and  hiking  just  to  mention  a  few  activities  available.  But  the  majority  of  users  are 
hunters  who  have  a  place  to  continue  their  time-honored  tradition  for  the  price  of  a  hunting 
license.  West  Bay  WMA  is  lease  free  to  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
(LDWF)  by  Boise  Paper  Solutions  (35,000  acres),  Roy  O.  Martin  Lumber  Company  (15,000 
acres).  Forest  Investments  Associates  (8,000  acres)  and  Weyerhaeuser  (LlOO  acres). 

In  reality.  West  Bay  is  a  story  of  successful  partnerships  between  LDWF  and  private  cor- 
porations. Many  people  depend  on  LDWF  to  provide  areas  for  recreational  purposes  and 
since  1948  through  continued  support  of  private,  state  and  parish  governing  bodies,  West 
Bay  thrives.  Boise  Paper  has  been  what  we  consider  the  anchor  partner  because  they  have 
been  with  us  the  longest.  They  have  worked  hand  in  hand  with  LDWF  to  promote  hunting 
by  volunteering  time,  personnel  and  donations  for  our  lottery  youth  turkey  hunts  which  are 
held  each  spring.  From  administrators  to  foresters,  Boise  Paper  is  a  family  with  a  helping 
hand  available  to  promote  the  outdoors  and  enjoying  nature  at  its  finest. 

Our  newest  partner  is  Roy  O.  Martin  Lumber  Company  (ROM).  LDWF  and  ROM  signed 
leases  in  March  2004  for  15,000  acres  located  in  the  central  part  of  West  Bay  WMA,  allowing 
the  public  to  use  it  free  of  charge.  Roy  O.  Martin  is  not  new  to  wildlife  conservation:  much 
of  their  hunting  leases  are  enrolled  in  the  department's  Deer  Management  Assistance 
Program  (DMAP).  Striving  to  promote  quality  deer  management  on  its  hunting  leases,  ROM 
contributes  a  wealth  of  knowledge  to  the  WMA  in  both  timber  management  and  habitat 
development  which  benefit  all  wildlife  present.  Some  of  ROM's  timber  management  prac- 
tices are  state  of  the  art,  with  more  emphasis  placed  on  environmental  conservation  as  a 
whole  with  regard  to  the  relationship  plants  and  animals  have  with  their  communities.  ROM 
recently  recei\'ed  the  Corporate  Achievement  Award  from  the  Quality  Deer  Management 
Association  at  their  2004  National  Convention. 
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Another  type  of  successful  partnership 
on  West  Bay  involves  the  habitat  enhance- 
ment agreements  with  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  and  the  Central 
Louisiana  Electric  Company.  Both  of  these 
partners  contribute  money  toward  devel- 
opment of  habitat  corridors  that  benefit  all 
species  of  wildlife  from  butterflies  to  white- 
tail  deer.  Through  these  agreements  and 
grant  proposals,  desirable  forage  produc- 
tion occurs  in  and  around  these  right-of- 
ways  attracting  many  animal  species. 
These  plantings  add  to  the  habitat  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  timber  companies 
with  their  forestry  programs. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  2004,  West 
Bay  will  be  open  for  archery,  gun  and  muz- 
zleloader  deer  hunting.  The  late  bucks- 
only  season  on  West  Bay  runs  from 
December  18,  2004,  through  January  2, 
2005.  The  area  is  also  open  for  small  game 
hunting  during  the  regular  state  seasons 
and  will  have  a  special  squirrel  and  rabbit 
dog  season  from  January  8  to  February  28. 
Nighttime  raccoon  hunting  with  dogs  is 
also  permitted  from  January  8  to  February  6 
(permit  required  from  Lake  Charles  office). 

Truly,  West  Bay  is  a  success  story  that 
benefits  all  citizens  of  the  state  and  the  best 
part  is  that  these  partnerships  do  not  cost 
taxpayers  anything.  As  prices  for  hunting 
leases  continue  to  rise,  West  Bay  and  other 
WMAs  across  the  state  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  outdoor  enthusiast  the  quality 
experience  that  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
next  generation.  ^ 


Photo  by  David  Moreland 

Wendell  Smith  is  a  Wildlife  Biologist  3  with 
LDWF.  Besides  supervising  West  Bni/  and 
Boise-Vernon  WMAs,  he  umnages  more  than 
200  DMAP  clubs.  He  holds  a  B.S.  in  wildlife 
management  and  an  M.S.  in  biologxj  from 
McNeese  State  University  and  has  been  with 
the  department  since  1990. 


Chris  Clayton,  ROM 
wildlife  biologist, 
helps  Tony  Vidrine, 
LDWF  biologist, 
score  totals  for  a 
buck  harvested  this 
past  season.  The 
largest  buck  killed  on 
a  southwest 
Louisiana  WMA  in 
2003  came  from  West 
Bay  and  had  10 
points  with  20-inch 
main  beams  and 
4.5-inch  bases. 


^^^7    West  Bay  WMA  Deer  Hunting  Total^^^^H 

Year 

Total  Hunter  Effort 

Total  Deer  Killed 

1999 

4,315 

121 

2000 

3,113 

200 

2001 

5,745 

190 

2002 

6,226 

162 

2003 

5,558 

157 

Totals 

24,957 

720 
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2004  NATIONAL  HUNTING 
AND  FISHING  DAY  CELEBRATIONS 

BATON  ROUGE      MINDEN      MONROE      WOODWORTH 


H 

\^ 
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2005  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 

SEE  YOU  NEXT  YEAR! 
September  24,  2005 


Chef 

JOHNBESH 

Crowned  King 

of  American 

Seafood 


STORY  AND 

PHOTOS  BY 

LA.  SEAFOOD 

PROMOTION  & 

MARKETING 

BOARD 


Chef  John  Besh  of  Restaurant  August  in  New  Orleans  won  the  2004  Great  American  Seafood 
Cook-off  on  Saturday,  July  31,  2004.  Besh  competed  against  noted  chefs  from  throughout 
America,  each  representing  his  or  her  state  in  the  Great  American  Seafood  Cook-off  at  the 
Louisiana  Foodservice  Expo,  and  highlighted  the  quality  and  significance  of  domestic 
seafood. 

John  Connelly  of  the  National  Fisheries  Institute  oversaw  a  panel  of  distinguished  judges 
including  Michel  Richard  of  Citronelle  and  Robert  Wiedmaier  of  Marcel's  in  Washington  DC; 
Greg  Sonnier  of  Gabrielle  in  New  Orleans;  and  Christopher  Koetke  of  Kendall  College  of 
Culinary  Arts  in  Chicago.  William  Hogarth  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  presented  trophies  to  the  winners. 

Delaware  chef  David  Leo  Banks  placed  second  with  a  preparation  of  Pan-seared  Wild 
Rockfish  and  Soft  Shell  Crab  Tempura.  Maryland's  Chef  Rudv  Speckamp  secured  third  place 
w  ith  "Treasures  of  the  Chesapeake."  Chefs  were  required  to  utilize  only  domestic  seafood, 
and  the  event  was  especially  designed  to  raise  awareness  of  the  superior  quality  of  seafood 
tiiat  comes  from  American  waters. 

"We  want  people  to  really  think  about  their  seafood — about  where  it  comes  from.  Events 
like  this  raise  awareness,"  said  Chef  Besh,  who  prepared  Pan-Roasted  Louisiana  Blackfish 
with  Com,  Crab  and  Ca\'iar.  "I  know  where  that  crab  came  from,  who  caught  that  fish,  who 
grew  that  corji." 
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The  Cook-off  was  presented  by  NOAA, 
the  Louisiana  Seafood  Promotion  and 
Marketing  Board  (LSPMB),  the  Alaska 
Fisheries  Development  Foundation,  Wild 
American  Shrimp,  Loubat  Food  Service 
Equipment  and  the  Louisiana  Restaurant 
Association.  It  occurred  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
Seafood  Pavilion,  a  special  exhibit  featur- 
ing dozens  of  premium  domestic  seafood 
vendors  from  around  the  country.  The 
pavilion  made  up  a  significant  portion  of 
the  annual  Louisiana  Foodser\ice  Expo. 

The  pavilion  hosted  the  2004  Great 
American  Seafood  Cook-off;  a  gathering  of 
more  than  a  dozen  of  the  country's  top 
chefs  who  prepared  culinary  items  that  rep- 
resented the  best  seafood  dishes  in  their 
state.  The  rules  of  the  cook-off  were  deter- 
mined by  the  New  Orleans  chapter  of  the 
American  Culinary  Federation  and  funded 
by  NOAA. 

Other  chefs  in  the  2004  Great  American 
Seafood  Cook  Off  included  Winston  Groom 
of  Alabama,  Stefani  Marnon  of  Alaska, 
Andy  Niedenthal  of  Florida,  Paula  Deen  of 
Georgia,  Michael  Gagne  of  Maine, 
Matthew  Meadows  of  Mississippi,  James 
Weaver  of  New  Jersey,  Brian  Stapleton  of 
North  Carolina,  Eric  Jenkins  of  Oregon, 
Frank  Lee  of  South  Carolina  and  Connie 
Swearingen  of  Texas. 

"I  am  pleased  that  these  states  were  rep- 
resented in  the  Great  American  Seafood 
Cook  Off,"  said  William  T  Hogarth,  assis- 
tant administrator  for  fisheries  at  NOAA's 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service.  "This 
was  an  exciting  event  that 
highlighted  the  incomparable 
and  \'aried  seafood  that  comes 
from  domestic  waters." 

Ewell  Smith,  executive 
director  of  LSPMB,  and  pro- 
ducer of  the  Great  American 
Seafood  Cook-off,  said:  "The 
chefs  here  today  know  first- 
hand that  seafood  from 
America's  shores  is  outstand- 
ing. The  Louisiana  Seafood 
Promotion  and  Marketing 
Board  is  proud  to  present  this 
event  and  be  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  effort  to  support 
the  domestic  seafood  indus- 
try." 

For  photographs  of  the 
chefs  and  their  recipes,  log  on 
to  zvivzo. Great AmericnnSeafood 
Cookojf.coiu.  s» 


In  1984,  the  State  of  Louisiana  created  the 
Louisiana  Seafood  Promotion  and 
Marketing  Board  to  support  tlicir  vast 
historical  conunercial  fisheries  industry. 
Although  seafood  had  grown  from  a 
subsistence  economy  to  a  zvorld  class 
opvration,  it  ivas  challenged  by  dramatic 
changes  in  the  marketplace  and  in  tlie 
environment.  The  commodities  board  was 
mandated  to  strengthen  and  revitalize  the 
Louisiana  seafood  industry,  to  identifij 
tineats  and  execute  strategic  plans  to 
meet  them  head  0)i  and  overcome  them. 
LSPMB  is  composed  of  15  members,  each 
representing  a  sector  of  the  industry: 
harvesters,  processors/wholesalers, 
restauranteurs/  retailers,  fisheries 
resource  managers,  public  health  officers, 
and  marketing  specialists.  LSPMB 's 
operating  budget  is  derived  from  license 
sales  to  Louisiana  conunercial  fishermen 
and  seafood  wholesalers/retailers,  and 
federal  grants. 


Opposite  page: 
Chef  John  Besh 
accepts  his  award. 
He  was  one  of 
13  chefs  who 
participated  in  the 
Great  American 
Seafood  Cool<-off. 


"J  know  ivhere  that 

crab  came  from,  who 

caught  that  fish,  who 

grezv  that  corn." 

— Chef  John  Besh 


Chef  John  Besh 
puts  the  finishing 
touches  on  his 
pan-roasted 
Louisiana  blacl<fish 
with  corn,  crab  and 
caviar  which  took 
top  honors  at  the 
Great  American 
Seafood  Cool<-off. 
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Grilled  Pepper  Bacon 
Venison  Medallions 

8     3  oz.  cleaned  loin  center  cut 

medallions 
8     Slices  of  peppered  bacon, 

thick  cut 
1      Tbsp.  fresh  ground  pepper 
3     Tbsp.  olive  oil 
1      Tbsp.  fresh  thyme  leaves 
Pinch  of  salt  on  each  medallion 

Season  meat  with  above  seasonings. 
Wrap  each  medallion  with  peppered 
bacon  and  put  on  BBQ  skewers. 
Grill  in  hot  grill  approximately  three 
minutes  on  each  side  to  sear  well 
and  put  on  side  to  keep  warm. 
When  ready  to  serve,  put  meat  back 
on  grill  and  cook  to  desired  temper- 
ature.   Serves  4. 


Sweet  Potato  Patties 

4     Baked  sweet  potatoes 
1      c.  brown  sugar 
1/4  lb.  unsalted  butter 
1      tsp.  cinnamon 
1      tsp.  vanilla  extract 
1      tsp.  lemon  juice 

Cut  sweet  potatoes  on  bias  length- 
ways and  place  in  heavy  baking 
pan.  Melt  butter,  brown  sugar, 
vanilla  and  lemon  juice  until  dis- 
solved and  pour  over  potatoes.  Put 
under  high  broiler  until  sugar 
caramelizes  and  finish  with  sprin- 
kles of  cinnamon.  Serves  4. 


Grilled  Squash 

2     Yellow  squash  cut  In  half 

lengthwise  and  scored 
2     Zucchini  squash  cut  in  half 

lengthwise  and  scored 
1      Large  purple  onion,  diced 

coarsely 
Season  with  preferred  "season 

all" 

Grill  off  squash  on  both  sides  and  let 
cool,  cut  squash  on  bias.  Saute  pur- 
ple onion  in  little  oil,  add  squash 
and  bring  up  to  correct  temperature. 

Serves  4. 


Grilled  Roasted 
Green-winged  Teal 

8     Cleaned,  skin-on  teal,  cut  in 

half 
Season  with  salt,  white  pepper, 

fresh  thyme  and  olive  oil 

(only  enough  to  lightly  coat) 
1      c.  whole  candied  figs  and/or 

whole  kadota  figs 

Take  duck  halves  and  let  seasoning 
infuse  for  approximately  two  hours. 
Grill  on  each  side  until  seared  well, 
let  roast  slowly  on  cooler  side  of 
grill  for  eight  to  10  minutes.  Take  off 
and  put  to  the  side  to  reheat.  (Do 
not  overcook.)  Warm  figs  to  accom- 
pany the  duck.  Serves  4. 


Rosemary  Corn  Medley 

2  c.  fresh  cut  corn 

1/2        c.  diced  red  bell  pepper 

1  c.  baby  carrots  cut  in 
rounds 

11/2     c.  red  grape  tomatoes 
1/2        c.  diced  purple  onion 

2  Tbsp.  whole  fresh 
rosemary  leaves 

1/4         c.  sliced  green  onion 
2  Tbsp.  olive  oil 

Saute  carrots  and  corn  in  olive  oil  on 
medium  high  heat  for  two  to  three 
minutes.  Add  purple  onion  and  red 
bell  pepper,  let  simmer  two  minutes 
then  add  rosemary,  grape  tomatoes 


and  green  onions.  Do  not  overcook 
tomatoes  because  they  will  lose 
their  appearance  and  texture.  Salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Serve  with 
steamed  wild  rice  blend  or  preferred 
rice  pilaf.  Serves  4. 


Salad  Mushrooms 
(for  green  salad) 

1      lb.  fresh  mushrooms 

1      bottle  Italian  salad  dressing 

1/2  c.  olive  oil 

1/2  tsp.  basil 

1/2  tsp.  rosemary 

1/2  tsp.  oregano 

1/2  tsp.  garlic 

1/2  tsp.  salt 

1/2  c.  pepper  vinegar 

Green  salad 

Shce  and  wash  mushrooms.  Boil  20 
minutes  in  salted  water,  drain.  Place 
in  a  jar  and  add  salad  dressing  and 
spices.  Refrigerate  for  3  days.  Add 
to  a  green  salad. 


Louisiana  Fig  Cake 

2  c.  flour,  all-purpose 
1            tsp.  cinnamon 

1  tsp.  cloves 

1  tsp.  nutmeg 

1  tsp.  salt 

1  tsp.  soda 

11/2  c.  sugar 

Mix  the  above  dry  ingredients 
together  in  a  large  mixing  bowl. 

1      c.  Wesson  oil 

3  eggs 

1      c.  buttermilk 

1      tsp.  vanilla 

1      c.  fig  preserves  and  juice, 

mashed 
1      c.  chopped  pecans  (fold  in 

last) 

Add  oil  to  dry  ingredients  and  beat 
well.  Next  add  eggs  one  at  a  time, 
beating  well  after  each.  Then  alter- 
nately add  buttermilk  and  pre- 
serves. Pour  into  well  buttered  tube 
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or  bundt  pan;  bake  at  350 
degrees  for  1  hour,  or  until 
brown.  Remove  from  oven 
and  have  glaze  ready  to  pour 
over  hot  cake  in  the  pan. 

Glaze  for  Fig  Cake: 
1      c.  sugar 
1/2  c.  buttermilk 
1      tsp.  vanilla 
1      Tbsp.  white  Karo 
1/4  c.  butter 

Place  all  together  in 
saucepan  and  bring  to  a  boil, 
stirring.  Boil  3  minutes. 
Pour  over  hot  cake  in  pan. 
Cool  before  removing  from 
pan. 


Hot  Wine  Punch 

6     oz.  can  frozen  orange 
juice  concentrate 

6  oz.  can  frozen  pink 
lemonade  concen- 
trate 

4     6  oz.  cans  water 

2  c.  port  wine,  red  or 
white 

1/2  c.  honey 

1      orange,  sliced 

1      lime,  sliced 

Cinnamon  sticks 

Mix  ingredients,  except  cin- 
namon sticks,  and  heat. 
Serve  in  a  mug  to  which  a 
cinnamon  stick  has  been 
added.  Serves  6  to  8. 


Photo  by  David  Humphreys 


Recipes  for  salad  inusliroooins,  Louisiana  fig  calic  and  liot  wine  punch  taken  from  the  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  and  Wild  Game 
Cookbook  published  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  For  ordering  information,  see  page  28.  All  other 
recipes  provided  by  Michael  Loupe,  Executive  Chef  at  Casino  Rouge  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
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WRITERS  ASSOCIATK 


Youth  Journalism  Contest  Winners 


PHOTOS 

COURTESY 

OF  LOWA 


Marissa  Diaz,  Stella 

Blackard  Aubin, 

Anna  Leinweger  and 

Amy  Weaver  (front 

row)  and  Samantha 

May,  Rodney  Smith, 

Harold  Lohman  and 

Cory  Cheramie 

(back  row)  accept 

their  awards. 


The  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association  (LOWA)  announced  the  winners  of  its  fourth 
annual  Youth  Outdoor  Journalist  Contest  at  its  annual  conference  on  Saturciay,  August  28  at 
the  Venice  Marina. 

Gordon  Hutchinson,  LOWA  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  contest  committee  chairman, 
announced  the  winners  at  a  conference  banquet  on  Saturday  night  entertaining  a  crowd  of 
more  than  100,  including  outdoor  communicators,  their  guests  and  the  honorees  and  their 
parents. 

"This  was  our  most  successful  contest  by  far,"  he  said.  "We  had  over  140  entries  in  pho- 
tography and  essays  from  all  o\'er  the  state.  The  judges  were  professional  outdoor  commu- 
nicators and  educators,  and  all  were  impressed  by  the  quality  of  work  turned  from  these  stu- 
dents. The  choices  in  awarding  placement  were  quite  difficult  in  some  categories." 

The  contest  is  promoted  jointly  by  LOWA  and  the  education  department  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  newspaper.  The  Advocate.  In  addition,  the  cash  prizes  are  donated  each  year  by  the 
Louisiana  chapter  and  central  Louisiana  chapter  of  Safari  Clubs  International.  The  entered 
work  has  to  be  on  an  outdoor  subject. 

First  through  tliird  places  were  chosen  in  each  category — Senior  Essay  (ages  14-18),  Junior 
Essay  (ages  9-13)  and  Photography  (ages  18  and  under).  In  addition,  three  Honorable 
Mentions  were  chosen  by  the  judges  in  the  Photography  category. 

The  first  place  winners  received  plaques  and  $150  cash  prizes,  and  the  second  and  third 
place  winners  received  certificates  and  cash  prizes  of  $100  and  $50  respectively.  The 
Honorable  Mentions  in  Photography  recei\'ed  certificates  of  recognition. 

Winning  essays  will  be  featured  in  Louisiivia  Ccnservationist  throughout  2005.  ^ 
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Senior  Essay 
(14-18)     : 
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1st  Place 

Marissa  Diaz,  14 

S.  Lafourche  High  School 

Cutoff,  LA 

2nd  Place 

William  Andress,  17 

Caddo  Parish  Magnet  High 

Shreveport,  LA 

3rc1  Place 

Snigdha  Toodi,  15 

McKinley  High  School 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 


Junior  Essay 
(9-13) 


1st  Place 

Cory  Cherami,  13 

Vanderbilt  Catholic 

Houma,  LA 

2nd  Place 

Stephen  Blake  Rodriguez,  13 

Silliman  Institute 

Clinton,  LA 

3rd  Place 

Katherine  Johnson,  13 

Our  Lady  Quem  of  Heax'en  Qilholic 

Lake  Charles,  LA 


holography 
.8  &  younger) 


1st  Place 

Rodney  Smith,  16 

Home  Schooled 

Gilbert,  LA 

2nd  Place 

Amy  Weaver,  1 1 

Mandeville  Middle  School 

Metairie,  LA 

3rd  Place 

Anna  Leinweger,  10 

Trinity  Episcopal  Day  School 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 


iiotography 
onorable  Mentions 


1st  Place 

Stella  Blackard  Aubin,  17 

Home  Schooled 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 

2nd  Place 

Samantha  May,  13 

Hahnville  High  School 

Luling,  LA 

3rd  Place 

Harold  Lohman,  16 

University  High  School 

Baton  Rouge,  LA 


3rd  Place  —  Anna  Leinweger 


3rd  Hon.  Men.  —  Harold  Lohman      1st  Hon.  Men.  —  Stella  B.  Aubin 
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The  Louisiana  abandoned  crab  trap  removal  program  is  rapidly  gaining 
momentum  for  the  benefit  of  fishermen,  boaters  and  the  crab  resource.  After 
the  overwhelming  approval  of  Act  48  by  the  2003  Louisiana  Legislature, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  and  Louisiana  Crab  Task  Force  were  all  involved  in  the 
process  of  developing  an  abandoned  crab  trap  removal  program. 

In  2004,  the  first  trap  closures  and  cleanups  took  place  in  upper  Terrebonne 
Bay  and  Vermilion  Bay.  Funding  for  the  cleanups  was  provided  by  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  as  well  as  fund- 
ing provided  to  the  state  by  the  Louisiana  crab  industry.  The  program  was 
very  successful  in  regard  to  both  the  total  number  of  retrieved  traps,  volun- 
teer participation  and  acceptance  by  all  user  groups.  A  total  of  6,894  traps 
were  collected,  and  245  volunteers  donated  1,311  hours  of  labor  to  the 
Terreboiine  Bay  estuary  cleanup.  A  diverse  group  of  volunteers  participated, 
including  commercial  crab  fishermen,  recreational  fishermen,  concerned 
individuals  and  representatives  of  conservation  and  environmental  organi- 
zations, state  and  federal  agencies  and  universities.  The  abandoned  crab  trap 
removal  program  has  been  viewed  as  a  positive  approach  to  removing 
derelict  crab  traps  from  coastal  waters.  And  the  effort  continues... 

At  their  September  meeting,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  approved  a  notice  of  intent  to  continue  the  abandoned  crab  trap 
removal  program.  Three  winter  trap  closures  and  one  spring  closure  are 
plamied  for  2005.  The  winter  closures  will  cover  Sabine  Lake,  Terrebonne 
Bay  estuary  and  Breton  Sound  estuary,  and  the  spring  closure  will  involve 
Vermilion  Bay /West  Cote  Blanche  Bay 
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In  the  Sabine  Lake  Proposed  Closure 
Area,  the  commission  intends  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  crab  traps  for  a  10-day  period 
from  6:00  a.m.,  February  18,  2005,  through 
6:00  a.m.  February  27,  2005,  within  that 
portion  of  Cameron  Parish  as  described 
below: 

From  a  point  origiimting  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  soutlierii  side  of  LA  Highwtn/  82  and 
the  eastern  shore  of  Sabine  Lal:e,  tlience  iiortli 
along  the  eastern  slioreline  of  Sabine  Lal<e  to  its 
intersection  with  East  Pass,  tlience  due  nortli  to 
Sabine  Island,  thence  west  along  the  southern 
shoreline  of  Sabine  Islaiul  to  its  westxoard  most 
point,  thence  due  zvest  to  the  Texas  state  line, 
thence  south  along  the  Louisiana  /  Texas  state 
line  to  its  intersection  with  LA  Highway  82, 
thence  east  along  the  southern  side  of  LA 
Highway  82  and  terminating  at  its  intersection 
with  the  eastern  shore  of  Sabine  Lake. 

In  the  Terrebonne  Basin  Proposed 
Closure  AreaTerrebonne  Bay  estuary  clo- 
sure, the  commission  intends  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  crab  traps  for  a  16-day  period 
from  6:00  a.m.,  March  5,  2005,  through  6:00 
a.m.  March  20,  2005,  within  that  portion  of 
Terrebonne  Parish  as  described  below: 

From  a  point  originating  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  LA  Highway  57  and  Dulac  Canal, 
thence  east  along  LA  Highway  57  to  its  inter- 
section with  LA  56,  thence  due  east  to  the  loest- 
ern  shoreline  of  Bayou  Little  Caillou,  thence 
north  along  the  western  shoreline  of  Bayou 
Little  Caillou  to  its  intersection  with 
Lapeyrouse  Canal,  thence  east  along  the  north- 
ern shoreline  of  Lapeyrouse  Canal  to  its  inter- 
section with  Bayou  Terrebonne,  thence  south 
along  the  eastern  shoreline  of  Bayou 
Terrebonne  to  its  intersection  with 
Seabreeze  Pass,  thence  southuvst  to 
channel  marker  number  17  of  the 
Houma  Navigation  Canal  (Lat.  29 
degrees  11  minutes  11.3  seconds  N., 
Lo)ig.  90  degrees  36  miinites  44.5 
seconds  W.),  thence  southioest  to  the 
northern  most  point  on  Pass  la 
Poide  Island  (Lat.  29  degrees  08 
minutes  33.5  seconds  N.,  Long.  90 
degrees  39  minutes  01.3  seconds 
W.),  thence  west  to  Bayou  Sale 
channel  marker  (Lat.  29  degrees  06 
minutes  31.8  seconds  N.,  Long.  90 
degrees  44  minutes  34.2  seconds 
W.),  thence  north  to  the  'western  ^ 
shoreline  of  Bayou  Sale,  thence  i 
north  along  the  zvestern  shoreline  of  § 
Bayou  Sale  to  its  intersection  with  ^ 
Four  Point   Bayou,   thence  north  o 


akvtg  the  -western  shoreline  of  Four  Point 
Bayou  to  its  intersection  with  the  Houma 
Naiugation  Canal,  thence  north  along  the  loest- 
ern  shoreline  of  the  Houma  Navigation  Canal 
to  its  intersection  with  Bayou  Grand  Caillou, 
thence  north  along  the  western  shoreline  of 
Bayou  Grand  Caillou  to  its  intersection  with 
Dulac  Canal,  thence  east  along  the  northern 
shoreline  of  Dulac  Canal  and  terminating  at  its 
intersection  with  LA  Highway  57. 

In  the  Breton  Sound  Proposed  Closure 
AreaBreton  Sound  estuary  closure,  the 
commission  intends  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
crab  traps  for  a  16-day  period  from  6:00 
a.m.,  February  26,  2005,  through  6:00  a.m. 
March  13,  2005,  within  that  portion  of  St. 
Bernard  and  Plaquemines  parishes  as 
described  below: 

From  a  point  originating  from  the  intersec- 
tion of  LA  Higlnoay  39  and  LA  Highway  46, 
thence  east  along  LA  Highway  46  to  its  inter- 
section with  LA  Higlmmy  300,  thence  east  and 
then  south  along  LA  Highway  300  to  its  teruii- 
natioii,  thence  due  south  to  Bayou  Terre  aiix 
Bouefs,  thence  east  along  the  northern  shoreline 
of  Bayou  Terre  aiix  Bouefs  to  its  intersection 
with  the  "twin  pipeline",  thence  south  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  "twin  pipeline"  to  the 
eastern  shoreline  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
thence  north  along  the  eastern  shoreline  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  a  point  due  loest  of  the 
intersection  of  LA  Highway  39  and  LA 
Highway  46,  thence  due  east  and  terminating 
at  the  intersection  of  LA  Highway  39  and  LA 
Highway  46. 

In  the  Vermillion  Bay/West  Cote 
Blanche  Proposed  Closure  Area  Vermilion 
Bay  spring  closure,  the  commission  intends 


Once  collected,  crab 
traps  are  brought 
to  designated 
collection  sites, 
where  they  are 
compacted  and 
placed  in  disposal 
receptacles. 
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The  success 

of  LDWF's  crab 

trap  program  is 

primarily  due  to 

the  cooperation 

of  crabbers, 

sportfishermen, 

federal  and  state 

agencies  and 

other  volunteers. 


to  prohibit  the  use  of  crab 
traps  for  a  9-day  period 
beginning  at  6:00  a.m.  on 
the  opening  of  the  2005 
Spring  inshore  shrimp  sea- 
son in  Vermilion  Bay /West 
Cote  Blanche  Bay  and  end- 
ing at  6;00  a.m.  nine  days 
following  the  opening  of 
the  2005  Spring  inshore 
shrimp  season  in 

Vermilion  Bay/West  Cote 
Blanche  Bay  within  a  por- 
tion of  Iberia,  and  St.  Mary 
Parishes  as  described 
below; 

From  a  point  onginatuig 
from  the  intersection  of  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway 
and  the  Acadiana 

Navigational  Channel,  thence 
sonthwest  along  the  Acadiana 
Navigational  Channel  red 
buoy  line  to  the  red  naviga- 
tional marker  nuiidier  12  on 
the  Marsh  Island  shoreline  near  Soutlnvest 
Pass,  thence  east  alojig  the  shoreline  of  Marsh 
Island  to  Longitude  91  degrees  43  minutes  00 
seconds  W,  thence  north  along  Uvigitude  91 
degrees  43  minutes  00  seconds  W  to  the  shore- 
line of  West  Cote  Blanche  Bay,  thence  zuest 
along  the  northern  shoreline  of  West  Cote 
Blanche  Bay  to  its  intersection  with  the  Ivanhoe 
Canal,  thence  north  along  the  eastern  shoreline 
of  the  Ivanhoe  Canal  to  its  intersection  with  the 


LDWF  File  Photo 


Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  thence  west  along 
the  northern  shoreline  of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway  and  terminating  at  the  Acadiana 
Navigational  Channel. 

All  crab  traps  remaining  in  the  closed 
areas  during  the  specified  periods  will  be 
considered  abandoned.  These  proposed 
trap  removal  regulations  do  not  provide 
authorization  for  access  to  private  proper- 
ty; authorization  to  access  private  property 
can  only  be  provided  by  individual 
landowners.  For  the  winter  closures  only, 
crab  traps  may  be  removed  only  between 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one-half 
hour  after  sunset.  Anyone  may  be  author- 
ized to  remove  these  abandoned  crab  traps 
from  within  the  closed  areas.  No  person 
removing  crab  traps  from  the  designated 
closed  areas  may  possess  these  traps  out- 
side of  the  closed  areas.  Abandoned  traps 
must  be  brought  to  sites  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  However,  nonser- 
viceable  crab  traps  may  be  possessed  by 
shrimp  fishermen  outside  of  the  closed 
area  when  in  compliance  with  R.S.  56:332. 

The  2004  abandoned  crab  trap  removal 
program  was  successful  only  because  of 
the  exceptional  volunteer  participation. 
LDWF  will  be  coordinating  the  abandoned 
crab  trap  removal  efforts,  but  the  program 
will  be  volunteer-based.  The  department 
will  be  soliciting  assistance  for  the  pro- 
posed trap  sweeps.  '%> 


DERELICT  CRAB  TRAP  PROGRAM  RECEIVES  AWARD 

LDWF's  crab  trap  removal  program  has  been  recognized  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  Program.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  Program  awarded  a  second 
place  Gulf  Guardian  Award  for  2004  in  the  Goverriment  Category  to 
the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  (GSMFC).  The  GSMFC 
has  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  state  marine  resource  agencies  in 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  to  remove  derelict  traps 
from  their  estuaries.  Louisiana's  two  derelict  crab  trap  cleanups  in 
2004  were  dependent  upon  a  broad-based  group  of  volunteers  and 
shrimp  fishermen  that  incidentally  captured  traps  in  their  shrimp 
gear. 
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Camp  Beauregard  Wildlife 
Management  Area  is  located 
primarily  in     northeast 

Rapides  Parish  with  some  acreage 
in  southeast  Grant  Parish.  The  area 
lies  approximately  eight  miles  north 
of  Alexandria. 

The  management  area's  12,500 
acres  are  owned  by  the  Louisiana 
National  Guard.  The  primary  use  is 
as  a  troop  training  facility.  The 
Louisiana  National  Guard  also  man- 
ages the  timber  for  commercial  pro- 
duction. 

The  terrain  is  characterized  by 
gently  rolling  hills  in  the  upland 
areas.  The  upland  overstory  is  dom- 
inated by  pine  plantations.  There 
are  scattered  hardwoods  in  the  hills. 
Water  oak,  post  oak,  hickory,  red 
oak  and  sweetgum  are  the  most 
common   species  in  creek  bottom 


areas.  The  Flagon  Creek  bottom  is  a 
frequently  floodeci  hardwood  area 
of  about  800  acres.  It  is  a  typical  bot- 
tomland forest  with  cypress,  over- 
cup  oak  and  bitter  pecan  the  domi- 
nant overstory  species. 

The  understory  development  in 
the  upland  area  varies  considerably 
depending  on  the  degree  of  oversto- 
ry closure.  Some  plantations  that 
have  not  been  recently  thinned  have 
little  if  any  understory.  Those  areas 
with  good  understory  development 
support  French  mulberry,  blackber- 
ry, greenbrier,  yaupon,  trumpet 
creeper,  rattan  and  other  browse 
plants.  The  Flagon  bottom  has 
swamp  privet,  water  elm,  mayhaw 
and  swamp  snowbell  as  the  more 
common  plants. 

Game        species 
available    for   hunt- 


ing include  squirrel,  turkey,  deer, 
rabbits,  quail,  dove.  Wood  Duck  and 
woodcock,  with  consistently  excel- 
lent populations  of  deer  and  turkey. 
The  only  endangered  species  known 
to  occur  on  the  area  is  the  Red-cock- 
aded  Woodpecker. 

Recently,  the  area's  Twin  Lakes, 
which  contain  artificial  reefs,  were 
sprayed  for  vegetation  control. 
Additionally,  Camp  Beauregard 
WMA  participates  annually  in 
Wood  Duck  banding  on  its  lakes  and 
dove  banding  in  the  field. 

The  area's  first  function  is  as  a 
military  reservation.  In  this  regard. 
Camp  Beauregard  WMA  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a  successful  partner- 
ship. Colonel  Tarpley  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  planting 
of  food  plots  for  cjuail,  turkey 
and  dove,  totaling  40  acres. 
Additionally,  the  headquar- 
ters at  Range  Central  lends  its 
assistance  with  et]uipment 
whenever  necessary. 

Since  the  area  is  a  military 
base,  special  regulations 
apply  to  use  of  Camp 
Beauregard  WMA.  An  annual  per- 
mit is  required  as  is  checking  in  and 
out  of  self-clearing  stations  on  a 
daily  basis.  Limited  camping  by 
reservation  only  is  allowed  on  the 
area.  Also,  adjacent  National  Forest 
property  is  available  for  undevel- 
oped camp  sites.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  camping,  call  the  Louisiana 
National  Guard  at  318/641-5669. 
Additional  information  is  available 
through  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  office,  1995 
Shreveport  Highway,  Pineville, 
Louisiana  71360  or  by  phone  at 
318/487-5885. 
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Building  and  Maintaining  Nest  Boxes 

Compiled  by  LDWF's  Natural 

Heritage  section,  this  book  includes 

easy  to  follow  instructions  and 

blueprints  for  nest  boxes  to  house 

dozens  of  species.  Great  craft 

ideas  for  scouts,  students  or  anyone 

who  wants  to  bring  outdoor 

wildlife  into  the  back  yard. 

$2.50 


Louisiana  Wildlife 

6  Fisheries  Posters 

Choose  from  seven  posters: 
waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 
offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish, 
snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 
Any  combination: 
1-2  posters  $4.00  each 

3-6  posters  $3.50  each 

7  or  more  $3.00  each 
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Snakes  of 
Louisiana 

$4 


WlLI>U4:i 


SNAKES 

—^^^ 


Louisiana's 
Wildlife 
Worth 
Watching 

$8 


1 

MANACINC 
WHin-TAIlS 
IN  LOUISIANA 

Managing 
Wltitetails 

j 

in  Louisiana 

: 

$5       = 

Item 

Quantity 

Price 

Sub-total 

Order  Form       ^ 

y             S 

&  H  (see  chart) 

H 

or  LA  residents) 

Additional  5^ 

Tax  (4%  f 

3  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

TOTAL  amount  due 

DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ship  to: 

Name 

Address . 

City 

Zip 


State 


Daytime  Phone 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

J  Check/Money  Order       Q   Mastercard 
O  VISA  Q    American  Express 


Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No. 

Expiration  Date 

Signature 

Shippin 

5  &  Handling 

Charges 

Merchant 

ise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01  - 

$30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01  - 

$45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01  - 

$65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01  - 

$95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Marketing  Unit 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


Allow  1-2  weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
^Defective  or  damaged  merchandiseonly  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 


Great  Gift  Ideas  for  the  Outdoor 
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Lover  on  Your  List! 


Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting 

posters:  Louisiana 

Butterflies  (1996),  Louisiana 

Birds  (1999),  Louisiana 

Wildflowers  (2000)  and 

Butterflies  of  Southern 

Gardens  (2001). 

$10  per  poster  or 

$32  per  set  of  four. 


NEW!  WMAMaps 
Six  different  heavy  duty 
maps  available:  Wax  Delta, 
Pass  A  Loutre,  Pointe  Aux 
Chenes,  Three  Rivers,  Red 
River  and  Boeuf  wildlife 
management  areas. 
$5 


IMIfr~^«HailtlHMil8 

m     The  Official  Louisiana 

1     Seafood  &  Wild  Game 
i     Cookbook 

H     A  collection  of  more  than 

|A>  Go#opk„-3« 

m     450  delectable,  time-tested 

B  HN^HI^^^^sWri 

g     Louisiana  dishes  for  every 

J     season.  Recipes  for  all  types 
1     of  wild  game  as  well  as 
I     side  dishes  and  desserts. 

'     Color  photographs. 

-'     $5 
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Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year 

with  36  pages  of  full  color 

photographs  and  informative 

articles  on  fishing,  hunting 

and  outdoor  activities. 

Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $12 

2  years  (12  issues)         $20 

(Use  magazine  order  form) 

2005  Louisiana  Conservationist 
CALENDAR 

$8 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 
CREDIT  CARD 
I      BILL  ME 

LA  Residents  add  4%  tax. 

If  payment  is  made  nitli  a  credit  card, 
please  complete  the  following: 

1     1  Visa      1     1    Mastercard     |         AmEx 

Acct.  No.: 

^^uisiana  Conservationist  MAGAZINE  Order  Form  | 

Send  subscription  to: 

Name 

Address 

rity-,Srate-7.ip 
Phone 

1              1  year  (6  issues) 

$12.00 

2  years  ( 12  issues) 

$20.00 

m  LA  residents  add  4%  tax 

,48 

H    LA  residents  4<7r  tax 

.80 

1               TOTAL 

$l2.48p!i              TOTAL 

$20.80 

Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Narpp 

Addf'ss 

rity-State-7ip 
Phone 

Expiration: 

Signature: 

1  year  (6  issues) 

$12.00 

2  years  (12  issues) 

$20.00 

Total  amount:  $ 

H  LA  residents  add  4%  tax 

.48 

LA  residents  4%  tax 

.80 

1                TOTAL 

$12.48 

TOTAL 

$20.80 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 

Gift  giver: 

Nffpe 

Address 

City-State-Zip 
Phone 
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BY  MAJOR  KEITH  LACAZE 

Safe  Holiday  Gift  Ideas 

It  is  time  once  again  for  holiday 
shopping.  Sometimes  it  can  be  a 
tough  proposition  to  figure  out 
what-in-the-world  to  get  for  the  out- 
doorsman  or  woman  who  has  every- 
thing. 

Often  giftgivers  hesitate  to  buy 
more  guns,  decoys,  camouflage  or 
boots,  thinking,  for  instance,  that  the 
recipient  has  enough  deer  stands  to 
hang  one  in  every  other  tree.  And  one 
more  deer,  turkey  or  duck  call  prac- 
tice session  on  the  living  room  couch 
would  be  grounds  for  divorce.  So 
those  are  out. 

In  this  installment  we  aim  to  help 
solve  the  mystery  of  holiday  shop- 
ping for  the  sportsman  or  woman  on 
your  list.  But  instead  of  the  usual 
hunting  or  fishing  gadgets  and  gear, 
let's  take  a  look  at  some  safety 
equipment  we  all  could  use,  but  don't 
always  have  when  we  need  it. 

One  of  the  most  essential  hunting 
accessories  is  hunter  orange  cloth- 
ing. Manufacturers  offer  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  high  quality  vests,  coats, 
parkas  and  bib  overalls  in  blaze 
orange  and  blaze/camo  patterns.  Top 
quality  blaze  orange  caps  and  hats 
are  also  available  and  are  the  mini- 
mum legal  requirement  for  deer 
hunters  on  private  land  during  gun 
seasons  for  deer.  Orange  vests  are 
even  available  for  dogs.  Not  a  bad 
idea  for  hunting  dogs  working  heavy 
brush. 

Safety  harnesses  are  a  great  gift 
idea  for  deer  hunters  hunting  from 
elevated  or  climbing  stands  (that 
would  be  most  of  us).  Fortunately 
they  are  growing  in  popularity,  proba- 
bly due  to  those  close  calls  and  near 
falls  we  have  but  don't  tell  anyone 
about.  The  harness  can  save  a  life  in 
the  event  of  an  equipment  failure  or 
tumble  from  a  high  stand.  Good  ones 
cost  around  $40  and  there  is  even  an 
orange  vest/harness  combination  rig 
now  available. 


For  the  hunter  who  hauls  an  ATV  in 
the  bed  of  the  pickup  truck,  a  well- 
made  ATV  loading  ramp  is  a  nice  gift. 
Loading  and  unloading  accidents  are 
all  too  common  with  ATVs.  They 
result  mainly  from  weak  or  otherwise 
unsafe  loading  ramps  or  improper 
installation  and  use.  The  ramps  range 
in  cost  from  $100  and  up,  but  can 
prevent  very  serious  injury  or  even 
death  from  overturned  ATVs. 

We  don't  always  think  of  a  flash- 
light as  safety  gear  but  it  certainly 
can  be  a  lifesaver.  A  flashlight  not 
only  lights  the  way  before  daylight,  it 
lets  other  hunters  know  a  person  is 
moving  through  the  brush,  not  a  deer. 
Flashlights  can  also  be  used  to  signal 
for  help  and  to  find  the  trail  after  dark. 
Waterproof,  durable,  hi-tech  flash- 
lights start  at  around  $30  and  will  run 
for  75  or  more  hours  on  AA  batteries. 
A  flashlight  and  some  spare  batteries 
are  good  stocking  stuffers  for  any- 
one. 

Keep  your  hunter  from  getting  lost 
with  a  Global  Positioning  Satellite 
(GPS)  Systems  unit.  GPS  units  are 
one  of  the  greatest  technological 
advances  to  ever  arrive  in  the  field  of 
navigation.  GPS  units  guide  the  way 
to  hunting  hotspots  and  back  to  the 
truck  or  camp.  They  not  only  provide 
direction,  but  will  also  allow  the 
hunter  to  program  waypoints  and 
other  information  into  the  individual 
units  to  tailor  them  to  personal 
needs.  The  GPS  gives  travel  speed, 
estimated  time  of  arrival  and  has  a 
number  of  other  features.  Prices  vary 
by  hundreds  of  dollars  so  check  with 
a  dealer  or  some  other  knowledge- 
able person  on  models  and  capabili- 
ties before  buying. 

As  a  backup  to  the  GPS  or  as  a 
stand-alone,  a  good  compass  is  hard 
to  beat.  It  needs  no  batteries  and 
never  fails  to  point  the  way.  Every 
hunter  should  have  a  compass  and 
know  how  to  use  it.  A  really  nice,  reli- 
able compass  costs  a  whole  $1 5  and 
can  save  the  day  when  we  get  "a  lit- 
tle turned  around."  (That's  hunter 
speak  for  lost.) 

Other  safety  devices  with  reason- 
able price  tags  are  waterproof  match 
cases,  emergency  space  blankets, 
hand  and  pocket  warmers  and  pon- 
chos. Small  items  like  these  can  be 
carried  in  a  pocket  or  daypack  and 


can  come  in  handy  in  a  bad  situation. 

Gloves  are  not  always  thought  of 
as  safety  gear,  but  different  gloves 
provide  protection  in  different  ways. 
They  provide  protection  and  comfort 
from  the  elements  and  from  thorns 
and  splinters.  Gloves  are  important 
safety  gear  when  operating  ATVs  and 
Kevlar  cut-resistant  gloves  should  be 
worn  when  using  knives  to  skin  or 
dress  game.  Rubber  or  latex  gloves 
will  guard  against  infection  from  raw 
meat.  They  should  always  be  worn 
while  handling  meat  when  open  cuts 
or  wounds  are  present  on  the  hands. 

Don't  forget  about  first  aid  kits. 
Every  truck,  boat  and  ATV  should  be 
equipped  with  one.  Many  different 
kits  are  available  and  some  are 
specifically  designed  for  the  out- 
doorsman.  Basic  kits  are  reasonably 
priced  and  some  people  even 
assemble  their  own.  A  small  kit  in  the 
daypack  and  a  larger  one  stored  in 
the  boat  or  vehicle  will  cover  most 
minor  injuries  or  mishaps. 

Don't  forget  the  personal  floatation 
device  (PFD)  for  the  boater.  Some 
really  nice,  comfortable  PFDs  are 
available  in  a  variety  of  colors  that 
won't  flare  the  ducks,  so  take  a  look 
at  those  as  potential  gifts  the  water- 
fowler  will  appreciate. 

Hopefully  we  have  helped  out  with 
some  gift  ideas.  Many  other  safety 
products  are  available  for  the  outdoor 
person  as  well,  not  to  mention  com- 
fort items.  Books  about  outdoor  skills 
and  survival  techniques  are  another 
idea. 

Merry  Christmas.  Hope  you  find 
what  you  are  looking  for  under  the 
tree.  Have  a  safe  and  happy  hunting 
and  fishing  new  year. 
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Coyote 

Canis  latrans 


Coyotes,  often  called  brush  or 
prairie  wolves,  are  small, 
swift  and  keen  and  thrive  in 
both  wilderness  and  suburban 
areas.  They  are  excellent  runners 
and  can  cruise  at  25  to  30  mph  and 
make  14-foot  jumps.  Tagged  coy- 
otes have  been  known  to  travel  up 
to  400  miles. 

The  coyote  resembles  a  medium- 
sized  dog,  with  a  narrow, 
pointed  face  and  prominent 
ears.  Its  fur  is  long,  thick  and 
tawny,  often  grizzled  or 
orangish  gray  above,  with  buff 
underparts  and  long,  rusty  or 
yellowish  legs.  Distinguishing 
features  include  a  bushy,  black- 
tipped  tail  and  a  black  line 
across  the  shoulders.  Also,  the 
coyote  runs  with  its  tail  down, 
unlike  the  domestic  dog  with 
its  tail  up  or  wolves  with  tails 
straight. 

Adults  usually  weigh 
between  18  and  30  pounds  but 
may  reach  55  pounds.  Their 
tracks  are  long  and  narrow. 
Their  cry,  heard  in  the  early 
evening,  is  a  series  of  high- 
pitched  yelps  usually  serving 
to  alert  members  of  their  loca- 
tions and  help  reunite  those 
separated. 

Native  to  western  North 
America,  coyotes  are  now 
spread  throughout  the  nation, 
occupying  deserts,  prairies, 
open  woodlands  and  brush 
country  though  they  prefer 
open  country  near  wooded  areas. 
Coyotes  are  largely  nocturnal,  but 
are  also  seen  in  the  day.  Though 
many  thousands  are  killed  each 
year,  coyotes  have  actually  grown  in 
number,  and  their  range  has  actual- 
ly increased.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  areas  that  were 


once  forested  have  been  destroyed. 
In  Louisiana,  coyotes  are  common  in 
the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
state,  and  some  are  found  in  coastal 
southwest  marshes  and  as  far  east  as 
the  Florida  parishes. 

With  43  teeth,  coyotes  are  omniv- 
orous feeders,  preying  on  a  variety 
of  small  animals.  These  opportunis- 
tic feeders  will  eat  just  about  any- 


Photo  by  John  R.  Ford 

thing  they  can  handle:  poultry, 
pocket  gophers  and  other  small 
mammals,  as  well  as  birds,  frogs, 
toads,  snakes,  insects  and  many 
kinds  of  fruit.  They  also  eat  plant 
matter,  carrion  and  garbage.  The 
coyote  usually  hunts  singly,  but  may 
combine  efforts  with  one  or  two  oth- 


ers to  tire  or  ambush  larger  prey.  A 
strong  swimmer,  it  does  not  hesitate 
to  enter  water  after  prey.  Coyotes 
are  responsible  for  destroying  some 
domestic  livestock,  but  are  also 
valuable  for  keeping  other  animals' 
populations  in  check. 

Coyotes  live  in  pairs,  and  both 
parents  care  for  the  young.  Though 
coyotes  do  not  have  permanent 
homes,  maternal  dens  are  used 
for  raising  the  young.  Typical 
dens  are  wide-mouthed  tun- 
nels that  lead  to  enlarged  nest- 
ing chambers.  Females  may 
dig  these  or  take  o\'er  and 
enlarge  fox  or  badger  burrows, 
caves  or  culverts.  Pups  are 
moved  if  the  den  area  is  dis- 
turbed. Coyotes,  which  may 
pair  for  several  years  or  ev^en 
for  life  when  populations  are 
low,  breed  in  February  and 
typically  yield  five  to  seven 
pups.  Males  roam  areas  of  30 
to  40  miles;  females  stay  closer, 
roaming  areas  of  five  to  eight 
miles. 

Historically,  coyotes  have 
been  regarded  with  a  suspi- 
cious eye.  Despite  this,  they 
are  actually  shy  and  tend  to 
avoid  contact  with  humans. 
However,  encroachment  keeps 
them  on  the  move  and,  as 
opporttmistic  feeders,  they  are 
increasingly  seen  in  urban 
areas.  In   Louisiana   hold- 

ers of  a  legal  hunting  license 
may  take  coyotes  year-round 
during  legal  daylight  shooting 
hours.  The  running  of  coyotes  with 
dogs  is  prohibited  in  all  turkey  hunt- 
ing areas  during  the  open  turkey 
season.  Coyote  hunting  is  restricted 
to  "chase  only"  during  still  hunting 
segments  of  the  firearm  and  archery 
only  season  for  deer. 
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SEAFOOD  INDUSTRY 
BEGINS  POLICING  INITIATIVE 

Ensuring  that  all  fish  and  seafood 
products  are  legally  harvested,  doc- 
umented, sold  and  purchased  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries'  Enforcement  Division. 
Since  September  13,  wildlife  agent 
inspections  now  include  an  educa- 
tional component  to  help  seafood 
dealers  understand  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

As  part  of  each  dealer  inspection, 
enforcement  agents  will  hand  out  an 
information  piece  that  lists  the  items 
all  seafood  handlers  must  have 
available  for  inspection  and  addi- 
tional requirements  wholesale/retail 
seafood  dealers  must  meet  when 
asked  for  documentation. 

"Our  focus  with  this  operation  is 
to  further  our  community  policing 
activities  in  the  commercial  seafood 
industry  and  ensure  the  highest 
level  of  voluntary  compliance  possi- 
ble," said  Major  Jeff  Mayne,  super- 
visor of  LDWF's  Special 
Investigative  Unit. 


CARLOSS  TO  SUPERVISE 
HABITAT  CONSERVATION 

The  Office  of  Wildlife  at  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
has  a  new  biologist  program  man- 
ager in  charge  of  habitat  conserva- 
tion. Michael  Carloss,  whose  work 
history  includes  17  years  of  state 
service,  worked  previously  for  the 
department  as  a  field  biologist  and 
wildlife  management  supervisor  for 
13  years.  The  habitat  program 
which  Carloss  will  manage  includes 
four   main   areas  of   responsibility: 
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natural  heritage  survey  and  invento- 
ry; non-game  wildlife;  ecological 
investigations  review  and  comment 
for  wetland  permits;  and  the  state 
scenic  rivers  program. 

Carloss  was  employed  most 
recently  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service  as  a  wildlife 
biologist  for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  following  four  years  of  state 
service  as  manager  of  Lake  Fausse 
Pointe  State  Park.  Carloss  replaces 
Maurice  "Blue"  Watson  who  retired 
after  30  years  of  service  to  LDWR 


LDWF  CONTINUES 
DRAWDOWN  EFFORTS  IN  2004 

Overgrowth  of  aquatic  vegetation 
can  disrupt  the  aquatic  balance  by 
diffusing  sunlight  and  upsetting 
oxygen  levels.  To  combat  this  prob- 
lem, LDWF  conducts  managed 
drawdowns  which  allow  depart- 
ment biologists  to  lower  water  lev- 
els and  expose  the  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion, usually  drying  out  of  the  prob- 
lematic vegetation. 

Drawdowns  also  reduce  the 
accumulation  of  organic  sediments 
which  can  lead  to  reductions  in 
spawning  success  of  nest  building 
fish  such  as  bass  and  bluegill. 

Drawdown  water  levels  are  mon- 
itored by  LDWF  personnel  to  pre- 
vent fish  kills.    Limiting  recreational 


activities  on  the  lake  during  the 
drawdown  period  may  also  further 
protect  the  fish  populations. 

For  a  list  of  waterbodies  and 
dates  scheduled  for  drawdowns, 
please  visit  our  website  at 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov  or  contact 
the  LDWF  Inland  Fisheries  Division 
at  225/765-2800. 


LDWF  ENFORCEMENT 
AGENTS  HONORED 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  four  of  the  depart- 
ment's top  enforcement  agents 
received  awards.  Sergeant  Todd 
Laviolette,  from  Region  XIII,  was 
named  the  2004  Agent  of  the  Year 
by  the  department.  Three  other 
agents  were  also  presented  awards 
at  the  meeting.  Senior  Agent  Joe 
Dewil  of  Region  III  was  named  the 
top  litter  enforcement  officer  for  his 
work  in  enforcing  litter  laws  in  his 
area.  Sgt.  Dane  Thomas  of  Region 
VII  was  commended  for  his  work  in 
controlling  boating  under  the  influ- 
ence violations.  Senior  Agent  Scott 
Watson  of  Region  IV  was  recog- 
nized his  work  as  a  lifesaver. 

All  four  agents  were  presented 
with  plaques  and  acknowledged  by 
the  commission.  We  thank  them  for 
their  valuable  service. 


Left  to  right:  Colonel  WInton  Vidrlne,  Senior  Agent  Scott  Watson,  Senior  Agent  Joe 
Dewil,  Sergeant  Todd  Laviolette,  Senior  Agent  Dane  Thomas  and  Major  Keith  LaCaze. 


L.O.W.A.  NAMES  BEST 
OUTDOOR  COMMUNICATORS 

Fourteen  writers  received  recogni- 
tion August  28  for  outstanding  out- 
door journalism  tlirougin  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
Association's  annual  Excellence  in 
Craft  competition.  The  awards 
were  announced  during  LOWA's 
conference  held  at  Venice  Marina  in 
Venice,  Louisiana. 

This  year's  top  broadcaster  was 
C.T.  Williams,  host  of  the  BigFish 
television  show  aired  weel<ly  on 
New  Orleans'  WDSU  Channel  6. 
Best  magazine  feature  went  to 
Louisiana  Sportsman  magazine 
contributor  Gordon  Hutchinson. 
Freelance  writer  Deborah  Burst  of 
Mandeville  took  top  honors  in  the 
Best  magazine  short  feature  cate- 
gory. Best  Column  went  to  Todd 
Masson,  editor  of  Louisiana 
Sportsman  magazine.  Masson  also 
won  best  black-and-white  photo- 
graph. Chalmette  freelancer  Chris 
Holmes  won  best  color  photograph. 

Contest  sponsors  included 
Remington  Arms  Company,  PRAD- 
CO,  RodnReel.com  and  Louisiana 
Sportsman. 


LDWF  BIOLOGIST  RECEIVES 

2004  KEEP  LOUISIANA 

BEAUTIFUL  AWARD 

The  Keep  Louisiana  Beautiful 
Program  recognized  Vince  Guillory, 
Marine  Fisheries  Division  biologist 
manager,  and  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
as  the  2004  first  place  recipients  in 
the  Waste  Reduction  Category. 

Guillory  directed  the  department's 
efforts  to  develop  the  state's  aban- 
doned crab  trap  removal  program. 
Combined,  both  trap  sweeps  result- 
ed in  the  removal  of  6,894  aban- 
doned traps  by  215  volunteers  who 
contributed  1,311  man-hours  of 
effort  utilizing  90  boats. 

The  award  was  presented  by  the 
Louisiana  Department  of 

Environmental  Quality's  Keep 
Louisiana  Beautiful  Program  at  its 
2nd  annual  conference  in  Alexandria 
on  September  17.    Keep  Louisiana 


LDWF's  Eric  Baka  assists  with  the 
Tickfaw  River  clean-up  in  September. 

Beautiful,  Inc.,  a  not-for-profit  organ- 
ization formed  to  assist  the  state  in 
litter  reduction  efforts,  annually  rec- 
ognizes organizations  that  have 
developed  outstanding  litter  preven- 
tion, beautification  and  community 
improvement,  waste  reduction  and 
law  enforcement  programs  in  their 
communities. 


LDWF  REPORTS  GOOD 
DOVE  HUNTS  ON  LEASES 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  reporting 
good  results  from  its  two  dove  leas- 
es for  the  first  split  of  this  year's 
dove  season.  The  department 
opened  two  parcels  of  land,  one  in 
Rapides  Parish  and  one  in 
Beauregard  Parish,  for  public  dove 
hunting.  The  lands  were  opened  for 
only  the  opening  day  of  the  first  split 
of  the  season,  September  4. 

Fred  Kimmel,  LDWF's  Upland 
Game  program  manager,  reports 
that  the  lease  in  Rapides  Parish  was 
full  of  hunters  by  10:30  a.m.,  with 
about  100  people  being  turned 
away.  For  the  day,  427  hunters  took 
1,640  doves,  an  average  of  3.84 
doves  per  hunter  LDWF's  lease  in 
Beauregard  Parish  fared  even  bet- 
ter. The  one-day  totals  show  224 
hunters  taking  994  doves,  an  aver- 
age of  4.43  doves  per  effort. 

Opening  day  results  were  also 
positive  on  several  of  the  depart- 
ment's wildlife  management  areas. 
More  information  can  be  found  at 
www.  wlf.louisiana.gov. 


TICKFAW  RIVER  CLEANUP 

LDWF  employees  joined  in  with 
Tickfaw  State  Park  personnel  in  a 
effort  to  clean  up  the  Tickfaw  River 
on  Saturday,  September  25,  2004. 
Thie  Bayou  IHaystackers  paddling 
club  planned  the  clean  up.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  two  tons 
of  trash,  appliances,  propane  tanks, 
tires  and  other  items  were  removed 
with  the  help  of  about  23  volunteers, 
two  aluminum  flatboats  and  a  dozen 
or  so  canoes.  The  clean  up  covered 
about  five  miles  of  the  river  from  LA 
42  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Tickfaw  State  Park. 

"It  was  an  awesome  thing  to  be  a 
part  of,"  said  Keith  Cascio,  Scenic 
Rivers  Coordinator  Eric  Baka,  Red- 
cockaded  Woodpecker  Safe  Harbor 
Coordinator  was  instrumental  in  the 
loading  and  transporting  of  the 
refrigerators,  freezers  and  other 
large  items  that  were  removed  from 
the  waterway.  "His  hard  work  made 
the  Department's  contribution  to 
this  effort  a  significant  one." 

LDWF  DONATES  RODS  AND 
REELS  TO  YOUTH  GROUPS 

Two  youth  groups  in  the  Greater 
News  Orleans  area  received  fishing 
rods  and  reels  from  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  on  Saturday,  September 
25  as  part  of  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  activities  around  the 
state. 

Trinity  Lutheran  Church's  youth 
ministry  in  New  Orleans  and  partic- 
ipants at  Junior  Sportsman's  Day  at 
Lafreniere  Park  in  Metairie  were  the 
beneficiaries.  LDWF's  Enforcement 
Division  personnel  presented  the 
fishing  equipment  to  each  group  in 
an  effort  to  foster  youth  interest  in 
the  outdoors.  The  Sportsman's  Day 
event  was  organized  by  the  Clio 
Sportsman's  League. 

The  rods  and  reels,  confiscated 
by  enforcement  agents  from  people 
cited  for  fishing  without  a  license  or 
exceeding  regulated  limits,  were 
returned  to  LDWF  by  the  court  sys- 
tem following  settlement  of  cases. 
One  hundred  twenty-five  rod  and 
reel  combos  were  handed  out. 
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The  Deer  Hunt 

Few  Louisiana  histories  include  the 
traditions  of  the  formal  deer  hunt. 
Some  of  those  customs  were  ritu- 
alized, done — and  expected  to  be 
done — the  same  way  every  November 
for  decades.  Or  was  it  generations.  I 
had  the  great  fortune  of  experiencing 
those  rituals  in  Tensas  Parish  with 
those  now  no  longer  with  us  and  in  a 
setting — and  in  such  an  elegant  man- 
ner— that  is  no  more. 

There  were  still  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  hardwood  forest  along  the 
Tensas  River  back  then.  The 
"Clubhouse,"  as  the  camp  was  called, 
was  located  on  Cooter  Point  and 
owned  by  Ben  Young — a  fine  host  to 
the  seasonal  gatherings  which  often 
included,  besides  the  local  "members," 
governors  and  other  high-ranking  state 
officials. 

My  paternal  grandfather,  W.  A. 
Cooper  of  Baton  Rouge,  was  a  good 
friend  of  W.  W.  and  Mary  Kirk  Burnside 
of  Newellton — proper  gentlefolks  who 
unpretentiously  maintained  a  lot  of 
Southern  elegance  and  who  held  a 
deep  fondness  for  the  chase.  As  Mr. 
Burnside's  guests,  we  would  arrive  at 
the  Clubhouse  after  dark.  Shortly  there- 
after we  all  would  join  at  the  table  in  the 
big  room  for  supper — always  a  master- 
ful creation  by  the  old  cook. 

After  the  meal  there  were  fine  cigars 
and  sour  mash  for  the  old  ones  and  a 
general  visit — special  times  with  special 
friends,  some  of  whom  hadn't  seen 
each  other  since  the  last  November 
gathering.  Around  nine  o'clock  any 
"youngsters"  present  were  sent  to  bed 
in  the  houseboat  which  was  tied  to  a 
small  pier  on  the  river  nearby  while 
some  friendly  gambling  entertained  the 
old  ones.  The  growing  excitement 
always  made  sleep  a  long  time  coming. 

Then  suddenly  there  is  a  warm  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  and  another — sensed 
but  not  seen — holding  a  steaming  cup 
of  coffee. 

"Mornin",  it's  time." 

It's  cold  as  I  dress  in  the  darkness, 
but  the  Clubhouse  is  warm  and  bustling 
with  the  ritual  of  dressing  for  the  first 
hunt.  Granddaddy  is  again  wearing  his 
dark  blue  wool  shirt,  tie  and  tweed 
sport-coat — "proper"  deer-hunting 
attire.  I  initially  feel  self-conscious  in 
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by  Pete  Cooper,  Jr. 

hand-me-down  hunting  clothes  from 
my  parents  but  soon  forget  about  it. 
The  smell  of  coffee  and  frying  bacon 
signals  breakfast,  then  the  guns  are 
uncased:  vintage  L.  C.  Smiths,  Lefevers 
and  Granddaddy's  J.  P.  Sauer  drilling — 
each  and  all  "Southern  sixteen-gauge." 

In  the  yard,  bhghtened  by  starlight- 
reflecting  frost,  we  pair  off,  find  our  des- 
ignated guides  and  horses  and  mount 
up.  The  dogs  are  as  eager  for  the  hunt 
as  we  are,  and  the  dog-handlers  are 
having  trouble  keeping  their  pairs  in 
check.  The  horses  become  nervous, 
stamping  and  snorting  clouds  of  steam 
into  the  darkness  as  we  wait  to  move 
out.  Bedlam?  Only  in  the  eyes  of  the 
guests.  To  the  old  ones  it  is  expected,  a 
necessary  part  of  the  hunt. 

We  follow  our  guide  through  the 
woods  for  a  mile  or  so  to  our  assigned 
stand,  a  tight  cluster  of  hickories  on  a 
fence  line  at  the  edge  of  a  bean  field. 
We  dismount,  take  our  guns  from  him 
and  hand  him  our  reins.  With  a  jovial 
"Good  luck"  he  disappears  into  the 
night. 

As  day  breaks,  Granddaddy  takes  a 
deep  breath  and  stretches,  basking  in 
the  crisp  freshness  of  the  morning.  He 
lays  the  drilling  against  a  tree. 
Methodically,  he  then  takes  a  cigar  from 
a  coat  pocket,  unwraps  it,  places  it  in  a 
carved  walrus-tusk  holder  and  lights  it. 
At  the  snap  and  flash  of  the  match  a 
doe  snorts  in  the  woods  behind  us  and 
bolts  away.  Granddaddy  smiles  but 
says  nothing,  takes  a  few  puffs  and  lays 
the  cigar  on  top  of  a  fence  post. 

The  horn  sounds  just  before  sunup, 
and  the  dogs  are  freed.  Faintly  we  can 
hear  their  music,  then  a  little  louder  as 
they  get  nearer  and  the  trail  gets  hotter. 
Granddaddy  reaches  into  a  coat  pock- 
et again,  retrieves  a  pair  of  pecans  and 
cracks  them  together  in  his  fist.  After 
those  (and  then  two  more)  have  been 
consumed,  and  after  slapping  his 
hands  together  a  few  times  to  remove 
any  remaining  pieces  of  shell,  he  takes 
up  and  re-lights  the  cigar,  stretches 
again  and  yawns  contentedly. 

Suddenly  three  deer  burst  from  the 
woods  on  the  far  side  of  the  field,  run- 
ning toward  us.  Granddaddy  again 
places  the  cigar  on  the  fence  post, 
takes  up  the  drilling,  peers  intently  at 


the  oncoming  does  and  lays  the  gun 
back  against  the  tree  as  they  re-enter 
the  woods  a  short  distance  away. 

"That's  pretty,  isn't  it  boy,"  he  says. 

Around  eight  our  guide  returns  with 
a  bottle  of  coffee,  a  loaf  of  rye  bread 
and  some  very  old  cheese.  And  from 
somewhere  a  small,  beautifully- 
engraved  silver  flask  appears,  the  con- 
tents of  which,  along  with  the  snack, 
are  shared  with  the  guide,  who  is  at 
least  as  old  as  my  grandfather.  While 
this  is  taking  place,  the  horn  sounds 
again  and  the  dogs  are  retrieved  for  the 
next  drive. 

This  time  we  are  away  from  the 
action,  but  another  member  of  the 
gathering — one  of  the  old  ones — takes 
a  nice  six-pointer.  I  watch  Granddaddy 
follow  the  chase  with  his  ears,  his  eyes, 
smiling,  and  then  his  mouth  with  the 
single  distant  shot. 

By  the  time  the  second  cigar  has 
burned  out,  our  guide  has  returned  with 
the  horses.  We  hand  him  our  shotguns, 
mount  and  ride  back  through  the  forest 
to  the  Clubhouse.  There,  after  cleaning 
up  and  eating  a  light  brunch,  Mr. 
Burnside,  Granddaddy  and  I  collect  our 
gear  and  wish  the  gathering  well  for  the 
next  morning's  hunt.  As  we  load  the  car 
I  notice  my  grandfather  give  our  guide  a 
firm  grip  on  the  shoulder  and  slip  him  a 
very  large  bill.  Then  the  short  dhve  back 
to  Newellton  for  a  lot  of  thank  yous,  and 
on  to  Baton  Rouge. 

I  was  sleepily  recalling  the  "casual" 
attitude  my  grandfather  seemed  to 
have  toward  deer  hunting  when  he 
broke  my  reverie. 

"You  know,  boy,  I  have  never  killed  a 
deer." 

That  doesn't  surprise  me,  I  thought, 
but  respectfully  I  remained  silent. 

"W.  W.  and  I  have  been  hunting 
together  for  years.  It's  really  nice  up 
there  on  the  Point — good  folks...  good 
times.  And  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
like  being  on  a  deer  stand  at  daybreak. 
I'll  really  miss  it  when  I  get  too  old  for  it 
all." 

And  then  I  realized  what  the  deer 
hunt  was  really  all  about. 

He  never  did  get  his  buck,  but  he 
religiously  attended  the  gatherings  for  a 
few  more  years  until  he  began  having 
heart  problems.  While  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  taken  a  shot  if  one  had  pre- 
sented itself,  I  am  just  as  certain  that 
the  main  reason  he  went  to  Cooter 
Point  every  November  was  to  enjoy  the 
tradition  which  he,  too,  was  so  fortu- 
nate to  have  experienced. 


THE  BUCK 
STOPS  HERE 
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Wear  Hunter 
Orange  — 
It's  the  Law. 
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MINIMUMS: 

Orange  hat  -  private 

Orange  vest  &  hat  -  public  lands 

For  more  info,  visit  www.wlf.louisiana.gov 
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e.  Protect.  Replenish. 
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